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TEN CENTS 


UY YOUR 


CAR AS YOU'D BUY 


YOUR HOME 


MAKE COMPARISONS BEFORE YOU DECIDE 


UPPOSE YOU WANTED to buy a new home. 

How would you go about it? You’d look 
at three places at least, wouldn’t you? You’d 
check what each one had to offer for what 
you wanted to pay. 


And then you’d pick the one that offered 
you the BIGGEST MONEY’S WORTH. 


For years, that has been the common 
practice in real estate buying. Today, it’s 
becoming the common-sense way to buy 
any low-priced automobile! 


We urge you to follow it. 


Let Merit Guide You 


We urge you to look at ‘All Three”’ low- 
priced cars... to compare them feature for 
feature...to check them price against 
price. If you’ve never done this before, you’ll 
learn something that will surprise you. 


PLYMOUTH °485 «xc: 


You’ll learn that price differences don’t 
count... that ‘All Three”’ cost virtually the 
same. Now, there’s only one thing to con- 
sider... HOW MUCH EACH CAR GIVES YOU... 
not how much you must give for each. 


That’s where the big differences lie ...in 
the kind of brakes and the kind of body 
each car provides for your safety. ..in the 
kind of springs and engine mountings it 
provides for your comfort. 


It’s a Matter of Value 


Plymouth gives you a Safety-Steel Body— 
and the same kind of Individual (knee- 
type) Wheel Springing that is used on the 
most expensive cars. No other car for any- 
thing like Plymouth’s price gives you both. 


Likewise, you won’t find Hydraulic Brakes 
and Floating Power engine mountings on 
any low-priced car but Plymouth. This is 
an extra combination of comfort and safety 
features that only Plymouth gives you... 
and at no extra cost! 


Don’t let anybody sell you any car until 
you’ve compared the low-priced leade 
yourself. Dodge, DeSoto andChrysler dealer 
will let you judge Plymouth on its merits 
Be sure you’ re right. Ride in a Plymout 
before you sign on the ‘‘dotted line.’’ i 


PRICES AS LOW AS $485 for Standard Plymouth. Plym- 
outh Special Six $560 up. De Luxe models start at $595. 
All prices f. 0. b. factory, Detroit, subject to change 
without notice. Time payments to fit your budget on 
Official Chrysler MotorsCommercial Credit Plan. Du- 
plateSafety PlateGlass throughout atslightextracost. 


AND UP 


LOW-PRICED CAR 


IT’S THE BEST ENGINEERED 
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The March of Recovery 


Three per cent. increase in factory 
pay-rolls and 1 per cent. gain in fac- 
tory employment during August, as 
compared with July, were reported 
by Seerctary of Labor Frances Perkins. 


Business failures in the United 


States in the week ended September i 
20 totaled 182, compared with 259 in Good English 


the similar week of 1933. For the 
year to date, failures total 9,066, com- Makes a 


pared with 16,580 in the same period e 
last year, and 24,601 in 1932, accord- Good Impression 


ing to Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. 


‘ When you are judged by a letter you have written, is the 
Retail sales of department stores decision favorable? Care, accuracy, effective expression, 


in the New York metropolitan area in a letter suggest desirable qualities in the writer. Care- 
lessness and incorrectness may be fatal 


during the first half of September & success. Why take the risk when it is 
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and business conditions issued by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


ing to the monthly review of credit 
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The best abridged dictionary. The largest of the 
Merriam-Webster abridgments. 1268 pages; 1700 
illustrations; 106,000 entries with definitions, spell- 
ing, pronunciation, use. Thin-paper, indexed: Cloth, 
$3.50; Fabrikoid $5.00; Leather $7.00; Pigskin, 
dark blue or natural, $8.50. Purchase of your 
bookseller, or send order and remittance direct 
to the publishers, or write for information. 


Contributors to This Issue 


i Edward Price Bell contributes from Nan- 
king, China, an interview, entitled “China 
pAsks Peace, but Warns of War,” with Pre- 


gy Wang Ching-wei. The Premier dis- 
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THE THREAT OF FIRE is acknowledged in against fire and also storm, explosion, theft, auto 
every community by the maintenance of paid or mobile collision and other hazards that jeopardize 
volunteer fire departments ...and is recognized your business, home, car and other Possessions 
nationally by Fire Prevention Week... this ‘ To that end there is available, on an eco 
year October 7 to 13. Such civic efforts to " : nomical premium basis, the dependable 
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The President’s Call for Industrial Peace 


Asks End of Labor-Capital Conflicts During Trial Period; Defends New 
Deal; Discusses Plan for Making NRA Permanent 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S 
Provcresi of a period of indus- 

trial peace was the high point 
of his “fireside” radio talk to the 
American people Sunday night. 


With this suggestion he met in 
some degree the demand that he do 
something to bring confidence to 
business, for lack of confidence is 
often ascribed in part to the size 
nd violence of recent labor dis- 
utes. Further than this, however, 
e did not go; he did not promise a 
alanced budget, reduced Federal 
xpenditures, a stabilized dollar or 
ther things requested by many 
usiness men. 


“I propose to confer within the 
oming month with small groups of 
hose truly representative of large 
mployers of labor and of large 
roups of organized labor, in order 
o seek their cooperation in estab- 
ishing what I may describe as a 
pecific trial period of industrial 
eace,” the President announced. 


“T shall seek assurances of the 

aking and maintenance of agree- 

ents . . . under which wages, hours, and 
orking conditions may be determined and 
ny later adjustments shall be made either 
y agreement or, in case of disagreement, 
hrough the mediation or arbitration of 
tate or Federal agencies. 


Seeks Peaceful Methods 


“T shall not ask either employers or em- 
oloyees permanently to lay aside the weap- 
common to industrial war. But I 
shall ask both groups to give a fair trial to 
deaceful methods of adjusting their con- 
Hicts of opinion and interest and to experi- 
nent for a reasonable time with measures 
suitable to civilize our industrial civiliza- 


” 


‘ion 


_ As a whole, the speech was a sweeping 
and earnestly delivered defense of the New 
Deal. Refusing to make the specific com- 
nitments business men had requested, the 
President in effect declared that the New 
Deal had been a help to business since the 
deginning and that this assistance would 
continue. “We count, in the future as in 
he past, on the driving power of individual 
nitiative and the incentive of fair private 
orofit, strengthened with the acceptance of 
those obligations to the public interest 
which rest upon us all,” he said. 


OONT BE So BLUE — 


EVERYTHING 1s 
COMING OUT 


Headed for the Operating Room 


—Parrish in the Nashville Tennessean 


The Government had helped business, he 
declared, by restoring public confidence in 
the banks, by making loans to railroads 
and insurance companies, by cleaning up 
unwholesome conditions in the field of in- 
yestment and by establishing the National 
Recovery Administration. 


Of this last, he said: “Benefits of the 
Industrial Recovery program have come, 
not only to labor in the form of new jobs, 
in relief from overwork and in relief from 
underpay, but also to the owners and man- 
agers of industry because, together with 
a great increase in the pay-rolls, there has 
come a substantial rise in the total of in- 
dustrial profits—a rise from a deficit 
figure in the first quarter of 1933 to a level 
of sustained profits within one year from 
the inauguration of NRA.” 


The Recovery Act, he continued, gave 
industry the self-government it had sought 
for years. “If the codes which have been 
written have been too complicated,” he 
said, “if they have gone too far in such 
matters as price-fixing and limitation of 
production, let it be remembered that, so 
far as possible . . . the representatives of 
trade and industry were permitted to write 
their ideas into the codes.” 


He indicated his belief that criticism of 


the codes on these two grounds 
were justified. It was also ques- 
tionable, he thought, whether earn- 
ings should have been fixed on a 
weekly or hourly rather than a 
yearly basis, and whether code re- 
quirements suitable to large em- 
ployers and cities should have been 
extended to small employers in 
small towns. These and _ other 
policies would be carefully studied, 
he said, now that the NRA had 
been reorganized and launched on 
its next phase—‘‘a_ period of 
preparation for legislation which 
will determine its permanent 
form.” 


He touched briefly on the charge 
that some of his recovery measures 
are unconstitutional and answered 
the assertion of critics, notably 
former President Hoover, that the 
New Deal is regimenting the Ameri- 
can people and depriving them of 
liberty. 


“T am not for a return to that 
definition of liberty under which 
for many years a free people were 
being gradually regimented into 
the service of the privileged few,” he de- 
clared. “I prefer and I am sure you pre- 
fer that broader definition of liberty under 
which we are moving forward to greater 
freedom, to greater security for the aver- 
age man than he has ever known before 
in the history of America.” 


The argument that England has made 
no experiments and established no New 
Deal, but is emerging from the depression 
nevertheless, left him unmoved. He cited 
specific steps to show that the measures 
England has adopted are far from ortho- 
dox, and thought it “not strange” that 
Englishmen should say much of the New 
Deal is only an attempt to catch up with 
English reforms that go back ten years. 


“Some people,” he said, “try to tell me 
that we must make up our minds that for 
the future we shall permanently have 
millions of unemployed just as other coun- 
tries have had them for over a decade. 
What may be necessary for those countries 
is not my responsibility to determine. But 
as for this country, I stand or fall by my 
refusal to accept as a necessary condition 
of our future a permanent army of unem- 
ployed ... I do not want to think that it is 
the destiny of any American to remain 
permanently on relief rolls.” 
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Hauptmann Facing Trial in Lindbergh Case | 


October 6, 1934 


| 


The Colonel Testifies Before Grand Jury, W hich Returns Indictment for Extortion Against Bron 
Carpenter; Additional Ransom Money is Found; Prisoner Denies He Is Guilty 


HE mystery of 
| he kidnaping 

and murder of 
Charles Augustus 
Lindbergh, Jr., was 
far from a complete 
solution last week 
altho police uncov- 
ered valuable  evi- 
dence in connection 
with the $50,000 ran- 
som money that the 
famous aviator passed 
over in a vain effort 
to recover his child. 


New York’s case of 
extortion against 
Bruno Richard Haupt- 
mann—the thirty-five- 
year-old Bronx car- 
penter whose arrest 
on September 19 in 
New York cracked 
the Lindbergh case, 
and in whose garage 
nearly $13,750 of (255 
the ransom money Wide World 
was found hidden (Colonel Lindbergh 
— was considered arrives to testify 
“complete” and iron- 
clad by District Attorney Samuel Foley of 
the Bronx. 

On September 25, detectives, ransacking 
the Hauptmann home in the Bronx, found 
the telephone number and address of Dr. 
John F. Condon, “Jafsie,” the ransom inter- 
mediary, written on a closet panel in the 
nursery of Hauptmann’s ten-month-old son. 
The closet door bore two serial numbers of 
Hauptmann admitted writ- 
ing both inscriptions. He explained the ad- 
dress and telephone number by saying he 
had seen them in the newspaper and had 
written them down because he was “inter- 
ested in the case.” 


ransom notes, 


Hauptmann was indicted for extortion by 
the Bronx Grand Jury on September 26 and 
was held in $100,000 bail the following day. 
Mr. Foley said he hoped to get the New 
York trial under way by October 15. 

New Jersey, which continued its efforts 
to place Hauptmann in or near Hopewell 
at the time of the kidnaping, planned to 
extradite the prisoner but officials would 
not say whether it would be on kidnaping 
or murder charges. 

Colonel Lindbergh, after flying East with 
his wife, testified briefly before the grand 
jury the day the indictment was handed up. 
The Colonel was heavily guarded and ob- 
servers said he clenched his fists as he nar- 
rated the tragic story of the ransom nego- 
tiations. He returned the next day and 
stood in a roomful of detectives and police 
officers, observing Hauptmann from several 
angles. Because of a disguise, consisting 


of a cap and heavy glasses, Colonel Lind- 
bergh kept his own identity from the 
prisoner. 

Mr. Foley would not say whether the 
Colonel identified Hauptmann or not, altho 
Colonel Lindbergh was said to believe 
that two men were present, one to act as a 
“look-out,” the night the ransom money 


was passed in the lonely Bronx cemetery- 


The day the indictment was handed up, 
an additional $840 in ransom bills was 
found in Hauptmann’s garage as well as a 
loaded .25 calibre German pistol. The bills 
were stuffed into five drilled compartments 
in a “two-by-four” which also contained the 
pistol. 


Handwriting Expert’s View 


Substantiating previous testimony by a 
New York handwriting expert, Charles A. 
Appel, Jr., of the Department of Justice, 
said it was “inconceivable that anyone but 
Hauptmann could have written the ransom 
notes.” 


Mr. Foley’s office gave out a statement of 
Hauptmann’s assets and of other financial 
facts concerned with the Lindbergh case. 
It included the information that Hauptmann 
has a credit balance of $886 under his name 
with a brokerage house; a credit balance 
of $5,017 with the same firm under his wife’s 
name; a deposit in a joint savings-bank 
account with his wife totaling $2,578; two 
mortgages on houses in Brooklyn amount- 
ing to $7,000. 

The statement further revealed that 
Hauptmann had lost $7,000 in stock specu- 
Jation. Altho Hauptmann made several 
large cash deposits after the date of the 
ransom payment, some of his funds were 
on deposit before that date. 


Detective Arthur Johnson of the New 
York Police Department questioned the 
mother and brother of Hauptmann in Dres- 
den, Germany. Both denied that Haupt- 
mann had sent home any large sums of 


Wide World 


Bruno Richard Hauptmann being led 


money. Johnson was to proceed to Leipzig 
to check the background of the late Isidore 
Fisch, the man from whom Hauptmann saic 
he unknowingly received the money founc 
ir the garage. 


James M. Fawcett, counsel for Haupt 
mann, said he intended to fight extraditior 
proceedings on grounds of insufficient evi 
dence. Hinting at a possible plea of in 
sanity. Fawcett said the defense case was 
“strengthening daily.” Alienists for botk 
sides were to examine the prisoner. 


Altho the authorities considered New 
York’s case of extortion had been fairly well 
built up—at least they felt it implicated 
Hauptmann whether he was a “lone-wolf,’ 
an accomplice, or the “master-mind”—the 
New Jersey case did not move too satisfac; 
torily last week. 


All indications were that the Bronx and 
New Jersey investigations, closely coordi: 
nated, were momentarily delaying the ie 
chinery of bringing Hauptmann to trial 
until officials could strengthen their cas 
and if possible determine whether the ki ‘ 
naper had accomplices. 


The prisoner meanwhile continued a 
deny that he had anything to do with the 
ransom notes or the kidnaping. | 


Through his attorney, Mr. Fawcett. 
Hauptmann declared he never saw Doctor 
Condon until the latter confronted “a 
after his arrest. 


As Hauptmann’s trial neared, the au- 
thorities said that the fact the writer of the 
ransom notes proved himself the actual kid- 
naper by sending the child’s sleeping-gar- 
ment to Doctor Condon, might prove to be 
extremely significant. 


The ransom notes, released for publica- 
tion last week, were signed with a pecu- 
liar double, intertwined circle insignia. 


Experts already have insisted that Haupt- 
mann wrote those notes. 


(Continued on page 42) 


away to his cell after being arraigned on 
extortion indictment 
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NRA Reorganized as Johnson Resigns 


wree Boards, With Executive, Legislative, and Judicial F unctions, Replace One-Man Control; 
Political Scene Featured by Nomination of Robert Moses in New York 
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Wide World © International 
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(Left to right) Donald R. Richberg, S. Clay Williams, Arthur D. Whiteside, Sidney Hillman, Leon C. Marshall, and Walton H. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT returned to 

Washington from Hyde Park last week 

and resumed his familiar vigorous 
ide at once. Finding the Executive Offices 
joining the White House still undergoing 
airs, he set up a temporary office in the 
1¢ Room. In the next few days he re- 
ranized the personnel of the National 
covery Administration, created a Textile 
bor Relations Board (see page 9) and 
ivered three speeches. 


The final one (see page 5) was broadcast 
nday night and was his sixth “fireside 
k” to the American people. 


Aside from this Sunday speech, the out- 
nding event of the week was the resigna- 
n of Gen. Hugh S. Johnson from his 
sition as National Recovery Adminis- 
tor. It was announced when President 
osevelt revealed the text of a letter he 
1 received from the General and one he 
1 written in reply. 


aise for Johnson 


‘The reorganization of NRA,” General 
inson wrote, “is becoming momentarily 
re urgent. We are in agreement upon 
general form of reorganization and I 
hope you will now also see eye-to-eye 
h me on the subject of my resigning from 
»b which as reorganized seems altogether 
yerfluous.” One section of the letter in- 
ated that the General may return to gov- 
ment service eventually. “You will con- 
ue to have my loyalty,” it read, “and, 
en circumstances permit, my services in 
‘new duties you have in mind.” 
Accepting the resignation, the President 
lared: “In a time of great stress and 
r your courage, enthusiasm, and energy 
re a very potent factor in restarting a 
led machine. More than that, it will 
rays be remembered that under you the 
‘A, in only a little over a year, accom- 
shed long overdue reforms in our social 
1 business structures.” 

n place of General Johnson’s one-man 
trol, the NRA will function under three 
irds corresponding roughly to the ex- 
itive, legislative, and judicial branches 
the Government. 


Hamilton 


The NRA executive branch is called the 
National Industrial Recovery Board and 
consists of five members of varying political 
views who were appointed by the President 
last week. They are: S. Clay Williams, 
former President of the Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Chairman; Arthur D. Whiteside, 
President of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.; Sidney 
Hillman, President of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers; Leon C. Marshall, a col- 
lege professor and labor expert, and Walton 
H. Hamilton, Yale Professor of Constitu- 
tional Law. This board will perform the 
regular administrative work of the NRA. 


The NRA legislative branch is called the 
Industrial Policy Committee and consists 
of six members, all Federal officials but one. 
They are: Mr. Williams: Harold L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior; Frances Perkins, 
Secretary of Labor; Chester C. Davis, Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administrator; Harry 
L. Hopkins, Federal Emergency Relief 
Administrator, and Donald R. Richberg, 
NRA’s general counsel, who will be head 
of the committee and probably the domi- 
nant figure of the group. It will formulate 
policies for the NRA, but, like those of the 
Recovery Board, its decisions will be sub- 
ject to approval by the President. 


The NRA judicial branch is called the 
Judicial Committee. It was not appointed 
when the other two agencies were created 
last week, but its task will be to investigate 
violations of NRA codes. 


The first of the President’s three speeches 
was addressed over the radio to a confer- 
ence on current problems held under the 
auspices of the New York Herald Tribune. 
Mrs. Roosevelt opened this conference the 
previous day with an address calling for a 
higher standard of ethics in the relations 
between labor and business management. 
The President in his speech reiterated his 
faith in “the republican form of govern- 
ment as carried into effect by majority rule” 
and scored “gossip-mongers who invent 
tales, generally with a selfish objective,” to 
“create fear or encourage panic.” 

His second speech was delivered from a 
balcony of the White House to delegates at 
the annual Conference on the Mobilization 


for Human Needs, which coordinates pri- 
vate relief and welfare work in the United 
States. The President stressed his opinion 
that “the primary responsibility for com- 
munity needs rests upon the community 
itself,’ demanded “increased vigilance in 
every locality against the giving of relief 
except to those who definitely and clearly 
need it” and said: “A unity of effort for a 
little while longer will, I am confident, bring 
national success to our nationally unified 
efforts to bring Old Man Depression to the 
point where we can finally master and 
destroy him.” 


The third speech, or “fireside talk,” was 
by far the most important and was eagerly 
awaited throughout the country. 


For this there were two plain reasons. 
The first is that an extremely important 
national election will be held next month 
and any statement by the President regard- 
ing his present or future policies would 
naturally have a direct effect on the voting. 


Position of Business 


The second reason for the wide-spread 
interest in the “fireside talk” was the belief 
of many business men that business has 
been suffering from a lack of confidence 
and that the President should do or say 
something to overcome this situation. 


Early last week, the directors of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce de- 
clared that they were “conscious of a gen- 
eral state of apprehension among the busi- 
ness men of the country.” This lack of con- 
fidence they considered attributable to sey- 
eral causes: “enormous expenditures by the 
Federal Government with rapidly increas- 
ing taxes”; increasing government control 
over or competition with private business; 
increasing strikes and violent labor dis- 
turbances, and, finally, utterances by Ad- 
ministration spokesmen “which destroy 
confidence in the security of property and 
investments.” 

They therefore asked the President to 
make a definite statement on the following 
subjects: When and how is it proposed to 
balance the Federal budget? Is it the Gov- 
ernment’s intention further to reduce the 
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value of the dollar? Will it collaborate 
with other nations as soon as possible on 
the international stabilization of exchange? 
Will its recovery efforts be directed toward 
encouraging business initiative with a mini- 
mum of government interference and con- 
trol? What is the Administration’s policy 
toward agriculture? Will it continue the 
construction and development of public 
works “not now needed”? 


President Roosevelt declined to make a 
direct reply, partly because he thought 
other national organizations would expect 
answers to their questions also if he set a 
precedent by replying in this case, and 
partly because the Chamber’s questions, he 
said, reminded him of the lawyer who asked 
a witness, “Have you stopped beating your 
wife?” and demanded a yes or no answer. 


It was widely assumed, however, that, 
even if the President refused to make a 
direct reply, he almost certainly would 
touch on some of the subjects mentioned by 
the Chamber in his speech Sunday night. 
This proved to be the case. 


Now that the President is back in the 
Capital, every eye in official Washington 
again is directed toward the White House. 
The Senate munitions investigating com- 
mittee, recently the center of attention, has 
postponed further hearings until December. 


Campaign Under Way 


Meanwhile, with conventions in New 
Mexico and New York, the period of select- 
ing candidates for the political campaign 
drew to an end and the campaign itself got 
going full blast. 


In New Mexico, Senator Bronson Cut- 
ting, a progressive, was renominated by the 
Republican party. The Democratic nomi- 
nation for Senator went to Representative 
Dennis Chavez, a formidable vote-getter. 
Like Senators Hiram W. Johnson of Cali- 
fornia, Robert M. La Follette of Wisconsin 
and George W. Norris of Nebraska, Sen- 
ator Cutting bolted the Republican party 
in 1932 and plumped for Roosevelt. Sen- 
ator Norris is the only one of the four not 
up for reelection this year, Senator John- 
son the only one who has been given a 
Democratic nomination, tho the Adminis- 
tration has friendly feelings toward all 
four men. 


In New York, a harmonious Democratic 
convention, confident of victory on Novem- 
ber 6, conferred renominations on Gov- 
ernor Herbert H. Lehman and Senator 
Royal S. Copeland and adopted a platform 
supporting the President. James A. Far- 
ley, Postmaster General and chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, again 
was made chairman of the State Committee 
as well. 

The Republican convention was split by 
a quarrel between the Old Guard faction 
and W. Kingsland Macy, Chairman of the 
State Committee, and the Old Guard came 
out on top. The convention adopted an 
anti-New Deal platform and nominated E. 
Harold Cluett, retired collar and_ shirt 
manufacturer, for Senator and Robert 
Moses, New York City’s Park Commis- 


Parting Is Such Sweet Sorrow! 
—Talburt in the Washington Daily News 


sioner, for Governor. Mr. Macy was ousted 
from his chairmanship. 

Altho he was the Old Guard’s choice, Mr. 
Moses is considered a liberal. He is a close 
friend of ex-Governor Smith and is widely 
known for his work in park development. 
He plans to center his campaign on State 
rather than national issues. 


To the nation’s editors General Johnson’s 
resignation proved of absorbing interest. 
Regardless of their party affiliations and 
with few exceptions, they paid hearty trib- 
ute to the huge organization job he had 
performed for the NRA. “An organizer of 
ability amounting to genius,” the Syracuse 
Post-Standard called him. 


Agreeing on this, however, the editors 
differed sharply on the permanent value of 
his work, and the wisdom of the NRA’s 
policies. 

The Philadelphia Record, whose sym- 
pathies are mainly Leftist, declared that 
“The Johnson ideal, translated into busi- 
ness terms, leads to trustification of indus- 
try, price-fixing, low wages, regimentation, 
and, in the end, Fascism.” 


Stanchly Republican, the New York 
Herald Tribune remarked: “Those tor- 
rential energies, that picturesque vocabu- 
lary, those barrack-room manners and 
large confusions which reigned over the 
birth and infancy of NRA now fade from 
the scene—little lamented, one suspects, 
by anybody. ... Few others could have 
performed the prodigies of achievement in 
which the code system was assembled; the 
trouble is that in retrospect one is not quite 
sure whether it was well to have the system 
assembled at all.” 


But to the independent Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican “the fact remains that 
General Johnson’s achievement, whether 
one likes it or not, bulks big in this country 
to-day. Few of its critics are suggesting 
that it be sunk absolutely without trace.” 


And the Democratic Boston Post ob- 
served: “The country gained by his service. 
The stormy petrel was the right man in the 
right place—for a time. The situation now 
calls for different methods.” 
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France and Italy Reported 
In New, Far-Reaching Pac 


Avuons the several international cons 
quences of the murder of the Austria 
Chancellor, Engelbert Dollfuss, in Ju 
last, was the rapprochement of France an 
Italy. It was no mere light friendshi 
that was wanted, but one, according to th 
Rome correspondent of the London Mon 
ing Post, which, to be of any use for tl 
peace of Europe, must be “final, comple 
and durable.” | 


That objective seemed to have been a 
tained when, as announced in a cop 
righted Rome cable to the United Pre: 
on September 29, France and Italy wel 
about to conclude a “political, milita 
and economic accord of vast scope.” T 
Franco-Italian understanding, it was fr 
ported, would be sealed by an agreeme 
under which the Bank of France wou 
underwrite 2,000.000,000 lire in Itali 
securities. The lira equals approximate 
nine cents. 


The Franco-Italian entente, in the vi 
of political observers at Rome, mig 
greatly affect the political balance 
Europe, especially as it would be a di 
terrent to German expansion and to G 
man absorption of Austria. 


An important part of the Franco-Itali 
understanding, said the United Press, pr 
vided that France would desist from nay 
rivalry in the Mediterranean. Fran 
would leave that area to Italian domin 
tion and concentrate her naval strength | 
the Atlantic and near her colonies. 


Neither France nor Italy, it was state 
expected objections to their arrangeme 
from the Little Entente countries—R 
mania, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia. 


Seek Old-Age Pension Pla 


With more than 17,000,000 persons | 
the United States above the age of six 
and nearly one-third of these over sixty-si 
the problem of caring for the aged is 
coming more serious, according to the Ce 
mittee on Economic Security, appointed 
President Roosevelt, which is studyi 
ways and means of establishing a satisf 
tory system of old-age pensions. 


A dispatch in the New York Times S 
day revealed that the committee is seeki 
a method of establishing a “contributor 
system of old-age pensions by which t 
employer, the employee, and the Gover 
ment each would pay a share of the p 
miums. The committee holds that it 
impossible to establish a direct “contri 
tory” system unless the Government beal 
a heavy share of the burden, and, it is sa 
believes this must be mandatory to be eff 
tive. The means of raising the money f 
the Federal funds is the chief obsta 
which seems to be embarrassing the cou 
mittee, and the English “contributory” sy} 
tem is being studied in this connection. 


Twenty-eight States, with Alaska a 
Hawaii, now have old-age pension laws. 
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Torro Castle Investigation 


May Result in New Laws 


W hile the public remained at sea as to 
ne cause of the fire which made a funeral 
yre of the Morro Castle, the Department 
{f Commerce completed its open sessions 
ust week. The next few weeks, announced 
hairman Dickerson N. Hoover, would be 
evoted to the report of the Department’s 
ndings, and recommendations. The rec- 
mmendations, it was understood, may 
ause wide changes in Federal regulations 
or passenger ships, particularly those re- 
ating to the responsibility of officers. 


Testimony before the inquiry was as con- 
icting as ever, with George I. Alagna, 
econd radio officer, still the central figure 
1 the mystery. Charges of sabotage, in- 
ficiency, and cowardice continued to flow 
ack and forth. 


There were admissions that the crew did 
ot know their fire-stations, and were un- 
cquainted with the manipulation of fire- 
loors, which, had they been used, might 
ave stopped the spread of the fire which 
aused the loss of 134 lives within sight of 
and. There were stories of a missing bolt 
vhich made the emergency radio useless, of 
nysterious explosions, and of gasoline flow- 
ng over one of the decks. 


An investigation by John Walter Barnett, 
_ United States Shipping Board technical 
xpert, a former Commander in the United 
states Navy, may offer a key to the problem 
£ how the fire spread so rapidly. He testi- 
ied that a pipe-line leading from gas-tanks 
vhich supplied fuel to operate the emer- 
ency lighting system had been broken 
vefore the fire. 


Capt. William F. Warms reiterated 
harges against Alagna, and said that he 
iimself was at all times in command of the 
hip. The SOS was delayed because he 
hought the fire could be brought under 
ontrol. He thought only of the safety of 
lis passengers, he said. 


3rand Jury Investigation 


Meanwhile, the Federal Grand Jury was 
xamining four officers of the Ward Line 
—Franklin D. Mooney, president; Henry 
}. Cabaud, first vice-president; Thomas E. 
‘orrison, marine superintendent, and An- 
elo Biaci, shipping master, who hired the 
ine’s crews. All denied laxity on the Morro 
Jastle, altho Mr. Mooney admitted that the 
ompany gave no instructions to captains 
£ the line concerning the sending of SOS’s. 


Three of the officials testified indignantly 
oncerning “trouble,” allegedly caused by 
\lagna, saying that he had delayed the sail- 
ng of the Morro Castle on one occasion 
itil the Ward Line officials signed an 
igreement for higher wages and better con- 
litions for operators. Instead of keeping 
he agreement, however, Mr. Mooney said 
hat the line had filed a protest with the 
‘ederal Radio Commission, which that 
ody still is considering. Both Cabaud and 
looney testified that munitions were car- 
ied to Havana on the liner. 
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Textile Strike: Background and Aftermath 


Returning Workers Reported to Be Facing Discrimination From 
Employers; a Brief Analysis of Causes of the Walkout 
By Wayne W. Parrisu 


Acme Acme 


> | cme eee 
Wide World © International 


The Textile Labor Relations Board (left to right) Dr. James A. Mullenbach, Rear- 
Admiral Henry A. Wiley, retired, and Judge Walter P. Stacy; and (extreme right) 
Francis J. Gorman, Vice-President of the United Textile Workers of America 


CO) of the first problems to confront the 
Textile Labor Relations Board, created by 
President Roosevelt last week, was the com- 
plaint that some mill-owners were discrimi- 
nating against returning strikers despite 
the President’s request that all return to 
their jobs. The charges were made by 
Francis J. Gorman, Vice-President of the 
United Textile Workers of America. 


Broad powers were conferred upon the 
new Board in line with the recommendations 
of the Winant Textile Inquiry Board, whose 
report ended the three-week strike of 420,- 
000. The Chairman is Walter P. Stacy, 
Chief Justice of the North Carolina Supreme 
Court, and the other members are Rear- 
Admiral Henry A. Wiley, retired, and James 
A. Mullenbach, Chicago labor arbitrator. 


In addition to creating this new unit, giv- 
ing it authority to arbitrate all labor dis- 
putes in the textile industry, subject only to 
the National Labor Relations Board, the 
President ordered two investigations. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in the Depart- 
ment of Labor will prepare a report on 
wages and hours in textile industries, and 
also report on occupational classifications 
of labor and wage differentials. The second 
investigation will be by the Federal Trade 
Commission into labor costs, profits and 
investments to determine whether wages 
can be increased and hours of work reduced. 


Another development of the week was the 
announcement, in effect, by George A. 
Sloan, President of the Cotton Textile In- 
stitute, that the industry accepted the 
Winant Board report. 


The strength of the strike in the South 
surprized not only mill-owners, but union 
leaders, as well. The walkout did not even 
follow union lines. Not only are the unions 
comparatively poorly organized, and in- 
adequately led, in the South, but the walk- 
outs often were most effective in mills hay- 
ing no unions. It even was true that many 
union workers refused to go on strike. 


In traveling through the militarized mill- 
zones, with machine-guns looking down 
from mill-roofs, or over barricades of cotton- 
bales, the conclusion was inescapable that 


the difficulty was not a clear-cut issue of 
unionism. For the Southern worker is in- 
dependent, and neither understands nor 
takes to the more articulate appeals of the 
conventional organizers. The Southern 
strike was a relatively haphazard, unor- 
ganized, and often leaderless walkout which 
was far more general than anyone had 
expected. 

Why the Southern strike is different from 
labor problems elsewhere in the country is 
not dificult to ascertain. Of the 200,000 
workers in the industry, nearly every one 
is a native born and reared in the South. 


They are not immigrants from abroad— 
not “outside” agitators. They have come 
from tenant-farms in the hills, from the 
rural fastnesses that, ten and twenty years 
ago, were isolated from the rumble of mod- 
ern civilization. They came down from the 
mountains where their ancestors went one 
and two centuries ago. They are descen- 
dants of some of America’s oldest settlers, 
and many still speak a kind of Elizabethan 
English. They came from hidden farms 
where $5 or $10 was all the cash they 
saw in a year’s time, to the mills where 
$2, $4, and $10 a week was a fortune. From 
an environment of 1800 they jumped into 
twentieth century industrial life. 


The underlying issues go far beyond the 
immediate demands of the strikers in this 
walkout. There has been trouble before, in 
1921, and in 1929. What is back of it all? 


One of the fighting-points in the South is 
the stretch-out system. David Clark, Editor 
and Publisher of The Textile Bulletin in 
Charlotte, gave this explanation: 


“The stretch-out system is simply putting 
a skilled man in skilled work and leaving 
his other duties to other workers. The 
proper word is specialization. There have 
been three separate investigations con- 
ducted on the stretch-out, and not one 
found anything wrong except in isolated 
cases. It is not to be denied that some mills 
went much too far in this direction.” 


That is one side of the picture. From the 
strikers came the other side. In every case, 


the stretch-out was their chief complaint. 
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A great deal 
is heard these 


The “Berling-Pernt” 


-rimentation ‘é 
In Experimenta geet a 


nation of guinea-pigs.” But Americans 
hitherto, however, uniform in their dress, 
their comforts, their amusements, and even 
their thoughts, have preserved reasonably 
intact those varieties of speech peculiar to 
their local environments. 

Now, Columbia University, so far as is 
within its power, proposes to correct this. 


Every freshman who enters the under- 
graduate division of the mighty institution 
on Morningside Heights must talk into a 
recording device for several minutes to 
disclose his peculiarities of speech. Then, 
the professors will listen to the record, 
make a prognosis, and prescribe treatment. 


In order to standardize speech (as the 
English public schools do with their boys) 
the freshmen recite the story of Arthur, 
the Young Rat, which has no point except 
that it contains almost every sound in the 
English language. Try it yourself: 


ARTHUR, THE YOUNG RAT 


Once there was a young rat named Arthur 
who could never make up his mind. When- 
ever his friends asked him if he would like to 
go out with them, he would only answer, “I 
don’t know.” He wouldn’t say yes, or no 
either. He would always shirk making a 
choice. 

His Aunt Helen said to him, “Now look 
here! No one is going to care for you if you 
carry on like this. You have no more mind 
than a blade of grass.” 


That night there was a big crash. In the 
foggy morning some men—with some boys 
and girls—rode up and looked at the barn. 
One of them moved a board and saw a young 
rat, quite dead, half in and half out of his 
hole. Thus the shirker got his due. 


As a real New Yorker would say, we are 
nearing the “berling-pernt”” of academic 
experimentation. . 

* * * % 


“4 Great Artist”? The NRA may be 


: abandoned some 
Is On the Radio day, and the AAA 


may crumble into top-soil, but at least one 
institution developed during President 
Roosevelt’s term seems certain to become 
permanent. That is the “fireside talk” 
from the White House to the people. 


Other Presidents have made more or 
less extensive use of the radio to convey 
their formal views to the electorate. But it 
remained for President Roosevelt to sit 
down before a microphone in the White 
House now and then and talk to the average 
citizen intimately, simply, and frankly. 
The practise has proved an enormous suc- 
cess. There is no way of knowing how 
many heard the talk last Sunday, but cer- 
tainly several millions must have done so. 


Now that a custom involving so huge an 
audience has been well established, other 
Presidents undoubtedly will perpetuate it. 


William Lyon Phelps, Yale 


Profess« or 


Topics 


of the 


Emeritus of English, has said of President 


Roosevelt: “On the radio he is a great 
artist, for he speaks to the whole nation as 
if he were conversing confidentially with 
an individual.” Subsequent Presidents 
may be less deserving of that tribute, but 
it is safe to-say that they, too, will try to 
earn it, and that the Presidential “fireside 
talk” will become as familiar as the annual 
message to Congress. 
Seek 1% 


When Alfred E. 
Smith was Governor 
of New York he fre- 
quently was praised for his ability to make 
dull subjects sound interesting. Senator 
Norris of Nebraska has the same knack. 


Norris Sponsors 
Another Reform 


For years, Senator Norris conducted a 
one-man campaign for an amendment to 
the Federal Constitution which would 
eliminate “lame-duck” sessions of Congress. 
Eyentually he stirred up enough interest to 
force it through Congress and the requisite 
Legislatures. 


Now the Senator is out to amend the 
Constitution of his own State. His object 
is to displace the present Legislature of 
two houses with one of a single house con- 
sisting of thirty to fifty members. He 
argues that the responsibility for good or 
bad laws could be more easily traced under 
his plan, and that, therefore, Legislatures 
would be less likely to yield to the pressure 
of organized minorities. The State will hold 
a referendum on the plan in November. 


It is not the kind of proposal calculated 
to set public interest afire, or might not be 
if sponsored by someone else, but Senator 
Norris seems to be convincing Nebraskans 
that it is both piquant and important. 
There will be opposition, Roland M. Jones 
predicts in an Omaha dispatch to the New 
York Times. But Senator Norris thrives on 
opposition. The way to bet is that, if 
he wants a one-house Legislature badly 
enough, sooner or later he’ll get it. 

x  % .& 


An Ancient Cruelty The mills of the 
gods may grind 


Is E 
PORES BE TIEED slowly but in the 


course of time they do seem to make mince- 
meat of ancient cruelties. For example, 
the Spanish Ministry of Justice has lately 
decreed that foundlings hereafter may re- 
ceive “two names common in the locality of 
their birth.” 


The importance of this reform may be 
judged by its contrast with the former cus- 
tom, which was to give all foundlings the 
surname of Exposita (“Exposed”) and thus 
brand them for life for a crime of which 
they could only be the innocent victims. 


One’s congratulations to the Spanish 
conscience are only matched by one’s re- 
newed amazement at “man’s inhumanity to 
man” of which this decree is such a long 
overdue correction. 


‘true enough as far as it goes, but it does 
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Day 


3 Cost Now that legal 
The High Cos liquor is available 


Of Legal Liquor Harris E. Willing 


ham, Assistant Director of the Federal Al 
cohol Control Administration, remindss 
consumers that every purchase of bootle 
liquor is “robbing the United States 
Treasury of revenue, contributing some 
what to a high cost of legal liquor by cut 
ting down the volume of legitimate busi 
ness, and—worst of all—continuing a dis+ 
respect for law which to-day constitutes 
one of our gravest social problems.” 


Ot 


The statement is an opening gun in theif 
FACA’s campaign to persuade the public@# 
to obey the liquor laws. Obviously, it is 


not go far enough. 


Almost without exception, those conai 
sumers in wet States who patronize boot# 
leggers knowingly do so because they cont 
sider satisfactory legal liquor too expen- 
sive. And to a large extent its expense is 
traceable to taxes. H | 


With a duty of $5 a gallon on imported 
liquor, a Federal excise tax of $2 on do 
mestic liquor, and a State excise tax that 
may run anywhere from fifty cents to 
dollar—not to speak of high license fees f6 
manufacturers and dealers—current liquex 
prices are not to be wondered at. 


How far these taxes can or will be re} 
duced in these days when legislators are 
worrying themselves sick over means of 
raising revenue is another question. 


Perhaps a lower liquor tax would in} 
crease rather than decrease government it | 
come. At any rate, it would do more te 
discourage the bootlegger than any appea 
to the people to obey the laws. 


cael HD este okey 


McGuffey Readers: Sound sentiment) 


A Granite Memorial ‘SPited Henry 
Ford to tak 


part in erecting a memorial to Dr. Willian 
Holmes McGuffey, compiler of the Eclectic 
Readers. The series, which started ninety 
eight years ago, were the first of the three 
“R’s” in the age of the horse and buggy 
Primed with morals, they taught one not 
only how to read, but to be good and indus 
trious, as well. In many a home, particu} 
larly in the rural South, where the noted 
educator spent a large part of his life, the 
ranked next to the Bible and the dictionary 


The memorial to the “Father of America 
Educators,” a granite monument, stands 0 
the site of the old McGuffey homestead i 
the valley of Little Wheeling Creek, fiftee 
miles west of Washington, Pennsylvania} 
Another memorial will live in the words o 
Dr. Ralph C. Hutchinson, President o 
Washington and Jefferson College: 


“It might be well if this nation, no 


supercilious and distraught, returned to th 
lessons McGuffey taught.” 


1 
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At the Observation Post 


Jespite Misunderstandings, as in the Recent America’s Cup Races, and in Previous Events of 
the Series, There Is Likely to Be More, Not Less, International Sport 


HEN Tom Sopwith came 
\\) over with his challenger 

for the America’s Cup a 
idal wave of friendliness rose to 
reet him. It engulfed him and 
aced across the Atlantic to caress 
Mis native land. Here, as every one 
hought, was a convincing demon- 
tration of the value of international 
port as a promoter of amity and 
inderstanding among nations. 


And then the yacht races were 
ailed, Sopwith lost, and the net re- 
ult was a greater misunderstand- 
ng than before. The question 
vyhether international sport is not in 
act a liability rather than an asset 
0 the cause of peace is now agitat- 
ng many minds on both sides of the 
vater. 


It is a question which the Amer- 
ca’s Cup series has raised before. 
n the very first race, in 1851, when 
{merica sailed around the Isle of 
Wight to win the cup from a fleet of 
‘nglish yachts one of the latter en- 
ered a protest. America, it was 
sharged, had passed on the wrong 
ide of the Nab light-ship. Since the 
ailing instructions had not been specific 
n this point the protest was dismissed. 


_A similar protest with a similar result 
aarred the series in 1871. 


>rotests From the Past 

In the first of the 1885 races Puritan 
ouled the challenger Genesta and was 
isqualified. On this occasion, however, 
ir Richard Sutton, Genesta’s owner, en- 
eared himself to the fraternity of sports- 
yen by refusing to accept the decision. 
We came over for a race, not a sail over,” 
tas his comment. 

But the difficulties and feeling created 
¥ previous incidents were as nothing to the 
xplosion that followed Lord Dunraven’s 
ttempt to lift the Cup in 1895. In the 
econd race that year the challenger 
‘alkyria fouled the Defender at the start 
nd was later disqualified. C. Oliver Iselin, 
f the American syndicate owning the 
Yefender, offered to resail the race but 
cord Dunraven refused. Instead, at the 
tart of the third race, after sailing his 
‘oat across the line, he withdrew from fur- 
her competition and returned home ex- 
aling anathemas. 


Mr. Sopwith is very evidently not of his 
idney. Tho quoted as “bitterly disap- 
ointed” because the racing committee de- 
lined to entertain his claim of a foul in 
he fourth race (he did not raise his pro- 
ast flag until too long after the incident), 
e did not withdraw from the series but 
emained to complete it in defeat. Also, 
ar from departing in a huff of hostility 


a if 


Long May It Be Competed For 


—Racey in the Montreal Daily Star 


against things American he has expressed 
his appreciation of the public’s cordiality 
toward him and his gratitude for an enjoy- 
able visit. 


However, the controversy aroused by his 
protest and the committee’s refusal to 
entertain it; his announcement that he 
would not again challenge for the Cup, 
and the remarks on the subject in London 
papers have left no doubt that the mutual 
esteem which preceded the event has 
suffered rather serious damage. Under 
such editorial head-lines as “The Last Race” 
and “The Tainted Cup” these journals have 
expressed the view that the Cup races 
should be abandoned. The Evening News 
has made the suggestion that “it would be 
better for all parties concerned to deposit 
the America’s Cup in one of New York’s 
numerous cold-storage warehouses and 
leave it there for all time.” 


And The Daily Express said: “We are 
no sooner finished with the cricket con- 
troversy than we are thrust into the middle 
of a yachting squabble. If this sort of ill 
feeling is all that results from international 
sport we would better be without it. We 
had enough of body-line bowling, spare us 
body-line boating.” 

The cricket controversy referred to raged 
in August during the famous “test” matches 
between England and Australia. Rather 
too briefly explained perhaps, it concerned 
the right of English bowlers to aim their 
balls at the person of the Australian batter. 
So acrimonious did the dispute become that 
it required the intervention of Downing 


Street to prevent an open breach 
between the two countries. 


W. F. Leysmith, in writing of it 
from London to the New York 
Times and of the corresponding 
soreness left by Mr. Sopwith’s fail- 
ure, had this tosay: ‘Many leaders 
of sport and some prominent mem- 
bers of the British Government re- 
cently have become convinced that 
international sporting contests are 
doing more harm than good. Due 
to the intense keenness with which 
they are fought and the wide pub- 
licity given them nowadays, they 
arouse feelings that can not always 
be controlled from the umpire’s 
chair.” 


“The truth seems to be,” accord- 
ing to the New York Herald Trib- 
une, “that international contests, 
upon the extraordinary scale of the 
Cup Races, belong not so much in 
the realm of sport as among the 
most dificult branches of diplo- 
macy.” 


All of which, it will strike the 
detached observer, registers too 
deep a pessimism. Very possibly 
it is simply the counterpart in disappoint- 
ment of the extravagant claims for inter- 
national sport traditionally made by its 
too enthusiastic proponents. Who is not 
familiar with their faith that the rivalry of 
play among nations would, if properly 
encouraged, supersede those other rivalries 
—of commerce, of territorial expansion and 
so on—which make for war, and usher in 
the millennium? 


Case of the Olympics 


A belief of this sort inspired those 
devoted souls who were instrumental in 
reviving the Olympics. The latter, one is 
reminded, did not avert the World War, 
and on their own account from time to 
time have produced unpleasant ructions. 
At this very moment the American Com- 
mittee’s long-delayed acceptance of the 
invitation to the Berlin games in 1936 
would suggest that these contests, too, 
“belong not so much in the realm of sport 
as among the most difficult branches of 
diplomacy.” But is it not true that as a 
means of dispelling provincial ignorance, 
of multiplying and spreading the various 
forms of sport and even of promoting the 
mutual respect of the different peoples 
for one another’s prowess and virtues, the 
Olympics have more than compensated for 
the bickerings they have engendered? 


In any event, it is safe to assume that 
more and not less international sport is in 
store for the world and that he would be 
a misguided statesman who 
stunt its growth. 


sought to 
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They Stand Out From the Crowd 


Mes. Anton Lang, Jr., the former Klara 
Mayr of Oberammergau, who gave up her 
role of Mary Magda- 
lene in the famous 
Passion Play to marry 
Dr. Lang and come 
with him to America, 
is petite, blue-eyed 
and blonde. They 
were childhood sweet- 
hearts in Oberam- 
mergau. Dr. Lang is 
the son of the former 
Christus of the play. The Langs recently 
arrived in Washington to make their home. 


Keystone 


Baw Freedman, fourteen-year-old son 
of David Freedman, the well-known comedy 
script writer, has just 
entered Columbia 
College and is one of 
the youngest fresh- 
men ever admitted to 
that institution. His 
interests lean princi- 
pally toward mathe- 
matics, but his father 
frequently consults 
him about his comedy 
scripts, convinced that his son has uncanny 
judgment about the merits of the paternal 
humor. The boy is a good conversationalist, 
likes swimming, skating, and tennis, and 
objects to being considered a prodigy. 


ober O’Casey, Irish playwright and poet, 
has come to New York for the first time in 
his fifty years to see 
the production of his 
new drama, “Within 
the Gates.” Angular, 
ruddy-faced, and with 
thick-lensed glasses, 
he was a conspicuous 
figure when he. ar- 
rived wearing a home- 
spun suit and a broad- 
brimmed, flat-crowned 
hat. He rose to fame from the Dublin 
slums, where he started work at fourteen for 
four shillings a week. His first play was 
written in 1918 for a political club. 


Wide World 


rss Mei-pa, one of the leading Chinese 
exponents of Western music, now visiting 
in the United States, 
was formerly instruc- 
tor of music at the 
University of Shang- 
hai. Well known in 
his home land as a 
singer and _ chorus 
conductor, he went to 
Europe in 1928 and 
was graduated from 
the Conservatoire 
He came to the United 
States several months ago. Mr. Chao is a 
member of the China National Music Com- 
mittee of the Ministry of Education, 


Royal de Bruxelles. 


Columnists 


As They See Themselves 


Drawn by William Auerbach-Levy 


Reais P. Adams (F.P.A.)—I 
was born in Chicago November 15, 
1881. I attended Douglas School and 
Armour Institute in Chicago, and al- 
most completed my freshman year at 
the University of Michigan. I was in 
the insurance profession as supply 
clerk, collector, and solicitor for three 
years. 


I got a job in 1903 running a col- 
umn of verse and prose on the 
Chicago Journal. I came to New 
York in 1904, and since then have 
done the same sort of work on the 
New York Evening Mail, The Trib- 
une, The World, and The Herald 
Tribune, where I am employed. If I 
had enough money I should do no 
work; but as long as I have to work, 
I would rather do what I do than 
anything else. I am married and have 
three sons and a daughter. Their 
range is from seven and one-half to 
one and one-half. 


I live in the town of Weston, Con- 
necticut, but I have to go to Redding 
to play tennis with Stuart Chase. 


Rae Gram Swing, new editor of The 
Nation, is a slender, dark, boyish-looking 
man of forty-seven, 
formerly London cor- 
respondent of the 
New York Evening 
Post and the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger. 
Mr. Swing studied at 
Oberlin College and 
began his newspaper 
work in Cleveland. 
For years he was Ber- 
lin correspondent for the Chicago Daily 
News and the New York Herald, and later 
served as an examiner for the War Labor 
Board in Washington. His hobbies are 
poetry, music, and golf. 


fucks # 


© Kay Vaughan 


| bee Stone, author of “Lust for Life,” a 
novel about the painter Vincent Van Gogh, 
spent more than a 
year in Europe travel- 
ing through Holland, 
Belgium, and France 
on the trail of au- 
thentic material. He 
talked with everyone 
who had known Van 
Gogh even slightly 
and eyen slept in the 
bed in which the artist 
died. Mr. Stone is thirty-one years old, rl 
native of California, and lives in New Yor 
where he is preparing a new novel. H 
worked his way through the University of 
California by playing a saxophone a 
dances, running an elevator and workin 
summers on fruit ranches. Later he wa 
an usher in a theater. He wrote his firs 
novel while a vegetable peeler on the S.S 
Pennsylvania, slept with the manuscrip 
under his bunk. 


Mat McGrath, known as “Mighty Matt,” 
the great weight-throwing champion of the 
New York Police De- 
partment, in which he 
is a deputy inspector 
of the traffic division, 
is not even consider- 
ing retiring from com- 
petition despite his 
fifty-eight years. 
Weighing 230 pounds 
to-day, he says that “a 
man’s all right while 
he keeps in condition,” and he expects t 
take part in meets for several more yearsk 
Winner of twenty-four national champion 
ships, he competed in four successive Olym 
pic Games, capturing two first places, ond 
second and one fourth. As a policeman k 
received a gold medal from Congress fo 
rescuing a would-be suicide from the Har 
lem River, and a Police Department citatiot 
for capturing a murderer. 


Wide World 


}] 


What’s the Name, Please? 


Wang Ching-wei—Premier of China 
(see cover and p. 14)—“pro- 
nounced something like waang 
Jing-way.” 


Laughton—M_. Barrett in “The Bar- 
retts of Wimpole Street”—as if 
spelled Lawton. 


Huston—Sam Dodsworth in “Dods- 
worth” —not whose, but Hughes. 


Stokowski—conductor, Philadelphia 
Orchestra—-pronounced _ sto-kov’- 
skee, second o as in not. 


Chao Mei-pa—Chinese musician (see 
this page—jou (as in jounce) 
may-bah, no major stress. 

—Frank H. Vizetelly. 
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News and Comment From the National Capital 


tho the Political Situation Throughout the Country Is Mixed and M uddled, a Trend to the 
Left Is Evinced While the President’ s Popularity Still Runs High 


ampaign ended with the Democratic 

and Republican State conventions in 
w York State. It hardly would be correct 
say that the Republicans are making 
ir last stand there. Yet the heavy artil- 
7 resistance to the New Deal is centered 
re as in no other State. On the theory 
t a Republican victory in President 
»sevelt’s home State would take the edge 
a New Deal victory in the nation, the 
gublicans are preparing for an unusual 
it to recapture New York. 


& first phase of the Congressional 
c 


f{ they are not united to the Nth degree, 
ther, at heart, are the Democrats. At the 
y least, the Old Line Republicans will 
stablish their control and show that the 
cys are not the Republican spokesmen. 


e Trend to the Left 


‘he political situation in New York State 
tomizes, in a sense, the mixed political 
ation in the nation as a whole. The na- 
p! nominating season closed virtually 
a the selection of the State tickets in 
v York. Up to then, it was a struggle 
ween Clashing political elements to con- 
their own political parties. From now 
it is to be, theoretically, at least, a strug- 
of the major parties for supremacy. 


‘he clear-cut trend in the primaries and 
te conventions—intraparty tests of pub- 
sentiment—is to the Left, even to the 
t of the New Deal, in many places, but 
immediate objectives are confused. 
dom has there been a more confusing 
cure of American thinking. 

‘he Nebraska scene shows President 
ysevelt personally swinging a Big Stick 
r the head of “Brother Charlie” Bryan, 


Watta Life, Watta Life! 
Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 


and handing the New Deal toga to Repre- 
sentative Burke, to the plaudits of the 
multitude. The Georgia scene, in the Presi- 
dent’s “other home State,” shows Governor 
Talmadge walking off with a renomination 
while jeering at the President’s Emergency 
Relief Administration, but he did lip-service 
to the New Deal. 


The scene in Maine is Governor Brann’s 
refusal to carry the New Deal standard, 
then being hailed nationally as bringing 
home the New Deal bacon. 


In California, the President indorses Sen- 
ator Hiram Johnson and Johnson goes over 
with a whoop. In Wisconsin, he pays trib- 
ute to Senator La Follette, and the Demo- 
crats nominate an unregenerate Al Smith 
Democrat for his place. In Massachusetts, 
the Al Smith Democrats, supported, among 
others, by the wife of the President’s private 


secretary, walk all over Mayor Curley, and 


young James Roosevelt, in the State con- 
vention, then take a stinging defeat at their 
hands in the primary. 


In West Virginia, Rush Holt wins the 
Democratic Senatorial nomination over 
Administration resistance, then turns up 
cheering the New Deal. In Ohio, former 
Governor Cox puts the anti-Roosevelt brand 
on former Governor Donahey, who wins the 
Democratic Senatorial nomination. 


In Minnesota, Montana, Missouri, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Washington, New Mexico, 
Vermont, Connecticut, Utah, Nevada, Ari- 
zona, Texas, and Wyoming, the Democrats 
name New Dealers for the Senate. In Vir- 
ginia, typically Southern Democratic State, 
Senator Byrd’s exceptions to the New Deal 
are no bar to his renomination. 


In Massachusetts, the Democrats, after 
nominating the pro-New Deal Curley for 
Governor, turn around and renominate the 
skeptical Senator Walsh for another term. 
In Michigan, they turn out a friend of Mr. 
Farley, and nominate a friend of the Pres- 
ident’s for Governor. In California, they 
nominate the radical Sinclair for Governor 
despite Washington’s warnings, then adopt 
much of his “EPIC” platform as theirs. 


In New York, Huey Long is made an ob- 
ject of ridicule; in Louisiana he is made 
political dictator. In Missouri, old-fash- 
ioned politics triumphs with the victory of 
the Pendergast machine, but behind a can- 
didate pledged to the New Deal; in Con- 
necticut it compromises, and Roraback falls 
back on an old machine-baiter to win back 
the Governorship for him. In California, 
the Republican Progressives rejoice in the 
President’s support of Hiram Johnson; in 
Wisconsin they fail to stampede the State 
for the La Follettes: 

Again, in New York, the Republican 
“Old Guard” bowls over Chairman Macy 
and points the nominations; in Mis- 


BRERES ! y 


2S Tay LAUGHED \- 


ae | SAT DOWN } 


And They’re Still Laughing! 


—Knox in the Memphis Commercial Appeal 


sissippi, the Democratic Old Guard, Pat 
Harrison included, takes defeat at the 
hands of former Governor Bilbo, who is 
more radical. In Maryland, Governor 
Ritchie has a scare in the primaries. 


In Colorado, Mr. Johnson wins the 
Democratic gubernatorial despite the full- 
page undenied advertisements branding 
him anti-Roosevelt. In Maine, the Repub- 
licans retreat again; in Kansas, they re- 
nominate their Governor. In California, 
the Republicans lack strength to hold their 
own primary against Johnson. In South 
Carolina, Cole Blease comes up for a mo- 
ment, and is sent back to the bench. 


In Pennsylvania, Senator Reed holds the 
Republican lines against New Deal inva- 
sion, but 45 per cent. of the Republican 
vote went for Pinchot, the New Deal 


candidate. And in New York, Senator 
Copeland takes sides with Tammany 
against Farley, calls Farley a “fair- 


weather sailor,” and romps back into the 
Democratic Senatorial nomination. 


Political Seers at Sea 


In Washington, the political prophets 
are at sea. While they agree the President 
will hold his decisive control of Congress, 
they see small signs of national unity of 
thinking in the primary and convention 
The most they can agree upon is 
that the people want change. They also 
agree that President Roosevelt’s popu- 
larity continues to run high, that the Fed- 
eral spending program is telling in the 
tests of public sentiment, and that those who 
look for a change in the course of the New 


Deal will have to persuade the President 
DIOGENES. 


results. 


direct. 


Foreign Comment 


China Asks Peace, but Warns of War 


Premier Wang Explains His Internal Policy of Unification and Tranquillity, and, Alt 
Pessimistic as to the Realization of Mankind’s Hopes, Stands Ready to Help 


International 


By Epwarp Price BELL 


Some of China’s finest soldiers lined up at Nanking for inspection 


Nanking. 


“6 HINA asso- 
ciates herself 
whole - heart- 


edly with the world 
peace movement,” 
said Premier Wang 
Ching-wei (known in 
the terms of the Con- 
stitution of the Chi- 
nese Republic as the 
President of the Ex- 
ecutive Yuan). “Our 
faith in peace, and in 
the arts of peace, is 
one of the great tra- 
ditions of our country. 
To this tradition we 
wish to be most me- 
ticulously loyal.” 
The Premier is 
speaking in Chinese 
in one of the recep- 
tion-rooms of the 
handsome new Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs 
in the beautiful new 
city of Nanking, cap- 
ital of the Chinese 
Republic, a city which has grown in popu- 
lation in five years’ time from 350,000 to 
700,000. He is speaking through an in- 
terpreter with a thorough knowledge of 
English, Dr. S. H. Tan, Senior Secretary 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The 
Premier sits in an easy chair in one corner 


© International 


Premier Wang 
Ching-wei 


of the room, dressed in the long gown of 
China, leaning slightly forward, his hands 
clasped. All the atmosphere of the place 
is one of high culture and simple elegance. 

As he talks, the Premier neither smokes 
nor drinks tea. He gives himself with in- 
tensity to the task of the moment. 
look rather 
scholar, 
patriot. 
14 


Let us 
this statesman, 
even-keeled 
He is of medium height, solid, 


closely at 


orator, and Chinese 


well- proportioned, weighs about 170 
pounds, has strong, bold features and fine, 
dark eyes, a handsome man. ‘There is 
poetry in him. He speaks with fervor, 
fluency, and beauty, in a low musical voice. 
He is no rhetorician, but he knows his 
rhetoric. He delights, one hears, in beauti- 
ful language, but only for its service to 
sound sentiment and thought. 


You would say Premier Wang is forty, 
perhaps a little less. He is fifty-two, ab- 
stemious, a man of family, sociable, a gifted 
politician, transparent in character and 
mind, arduous in his work. Bright as is his 
face, and cheerful as is his manner, one is 
sensible of the depth of his nature, of the 
presence at the center of the man of that 
spiritual quality common to all persons of 
real understanding, a certain never-quite- 
absent gravity, a certain constant aware- 
ness of the essential difficulty and pathos 
of human life. With the fluency of the Pre- 
mier’s speech goes a concordant fluency of 
restrained gesture. His hands speak. 


“And how is this world peace movement 
to be made successful?” was asked of the 
Premier. 

“By universal adherence to the treaties 
and the well-known principles of peace and 
the methods for the pacific settlement of 
international disputes,” said he. ‘The road 
has been marked out sharply. All we have 
to do is to follow it. Great labor has been 
spent on the marking out of this road. Who 
has forgotten Mr. Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points? Who has forgotten the labor 
which went into the construction of the 
League of Nations, and its Covenant? Who 
has forgotten the Nine-Power Treaty of 
Washington? Who has forgotten the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact, the pact in which the 
nations of the world formally renounced 
war as an instrument of national policy, and 
solemnly agreed that they should settle all 
their disputes and conflicts by pacific means 
only ? 


“Fidelity to these treaties, principles, | 
methods, the strict observance of the 
all we need. Peace is secure in t 
China is dedicated to them. But they bh} 
not protected China. They have not st 
firm in support of either the territoriag 
the administrative integrity of China. | 
have been invaded by force of arms. 
great expanse of our territory in the N 
east has been occupied, and still is hel 
the invaders. Our people naturally, 
unavoidably, reacted to these aggressi 
and when they tried to strike back, 
were burned and slaughtered in even’ 
streets of Shanghai. If such a stat 
affairs is allowed to prevail, world paf 
ever will remain a myth.” 


Attitude on Manchuria 
“What is the attitude of the Chit 


Government with reference to the de /é 
situation in Manchuria and Jehol?” | 


“Our policy with reference to the 
facto situation in the Three Northeas#: 
Provinces and Jehol is one of legiting 
and legality. It is open and above-bot 
Altho these provinces had been invadi 
and are now still under foreign milif 
occupation, yet they are, in no lesser deg 
than before September 18, 1931, inted 
parts of the Chinese Republic. With 
doubt, the world remembers that i 
diately following the ‘Liaoning (Mukd 
Incident,’ we appealed to the Leagud 
Nations by invoking Article XI of the C 
nant. Subsequently, we invoked 0} 
articles of the Covenant, and appealed 
other instruments of peace, such as 
Briand-Kellogg Pact, and the Nine-Po 
Treaty of Washington. 

“Since the League had been seized \ 
the Incident, it passed a number of res 
tions, and adopted certain reports. In 
Resolution of March 11, 1932, the Asse 
declared that ‘it is incumbent upon | 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Russia’s Disarmament Proposal 


itvinoff Calls on League Assembly to Obtain a Report on Results 
and Prospects, and Urges a Small, Permanent Commission 


: 
Light days after Russia was admitted to 
e League of Nations, Maxim M. Litvinoff, 
viet Foreign Commissar, demanded a 
scision as to the future of the World Dis- 
‘mament Conference. In a letter addressed 

Richard J. Sandler, Swedish President 
; the League As- 


mbly, he asked ey 
WAR 

‘at the Assembly MEMORIES 

all for a report MUSEUM 


om Arthur Hen- 
erson, British Pres- 
ent of the confer- 
ce, on its results 
1 prospects. 


A Russian spokes- 
an at Geneva told 
correspondent of 
e New York Times 
at the question 
‘as whether the 
onference should 
jag along in its 
vesent aimless 
urse, or whether it 


Deputation: 


ould be Pans oak ousaway.2 
i) med into some- Museum Keeper: 
ting useful. The 


jassian delegation’s 

a was that it might be wound up in its 
sent aspect, and evolved into a small 
‘cmanent disarmament commission. 


ja permanent disarmament body. In the 
st session of the conference’s commission, 
as recalled, Mr. Litvinoff offered a reso- 
ion—which obtained no support—tor 
iking the conference itself a permanent 


| 
I ll along the Russians have been in favor 
| 
| 


J 
| 


)The Russians now proposed that Mr. 
snderson, as head of the Disarmament 
4nference, have his report on the past and 
cure of it ready for presentation to the 
jague Council next February. 


i 


{ 

iThe bold suggestion of Mr. Litvinoff re- 
jved some support from France and was 
jaised by other delegations, which see no 
ie in keeping the disarmament conference 
ive. 

‘On the other hand, because of the “dyna- 
‘te” contained in Mr. Litvinoff’s request, 
iwas reported in a Geneva dispatch to the 
‘sociated Press that efforts were made to 
duce him to withdraw it. Statesmen, in 
ne quarters, were known to be apprehen- 
'e lest a report from Mr. Henderson might 
ioribe the failure of the conference to 
‘rmany’s withdrawal. This, it was ex- 
‘1ined, inevitably would raise the question 
‘the alleged rearming of Germany in viola- 
In of the Treaty of Versailles—a question 
‘it Britain, for one, was desirous of 


the question at the time, said President 
Sandler, and also in view of the fact that 
the Council is free to take any steps it likes 
in the matter within its competence, he 
would advise the Assembly to “confine itself 
to taking note of the Russian proposal.” 


fL3 


Y 


WAN 
\\ 


\ 


NO 
SMOKING 
ALLOWED 


\\ 


CRE 


“We are telling you how your drums will be 


“You're telling me!” 


—The Daily Express (London) 


Mr. Litvinoff accepted this, remarking 
that he would raise the question in the 
Council itself and there need be no secret 
about what he would propose. He would 
probably suggest the creation of a special 
permanent organization of the League for 
dealing with all questions relating to peace. 


Reform Bill for France 


lh a fifty-minute radio address to his coun- 
trymen, Premier Gaston Doumergue ap- 
pealed to the voters to support his four-point 
constitutional reform bill, which would in- 
volve the most important changes in the 
Government of France ever attempted since 
the Third Republic came into existence 
sixty-four years ago. A brief summary of 
his proposals disclosed: 


1. The French Premier, or, as he is called, 
in French, “Président du Conseil,” in 
reality has no special authority, and should 
receive constitutional recognition and au- 
thority. 

2. In case of a disagreement with the 
Chamber of Deputies, the Premier should 
have the right to appeal to the country 
directly. 

3. The Government, alone, should have 
the right to propose expenditures. 

4. The status of civil servants should be 
defined in constitutional law. 

Premier Doumergue’s demand for con- 
stitutional reform, and increased executive 
authority, was considered to have a greater 
significance for France than President 
Roosevelt’s assumption of emergency 
powers had for the United States in 1933. 
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In Foreign Fields 


Naples—lItaly’s ruling House of Savoy, 
which has been in the background since 
Premier Mussolini established his Fascist 
Government, came again into prominence 
with the birth of a daughter to Crown 
Prince Umberto, Prince of Piedmont, and 
Crown Princess Maria José, daughter of 
the late King Albert of the Belgians and of 
Dowager Queen Elizabeth. 


If the newcomer had been a male the 
child would have been in direct line for 
the Italian Crown. The succession after 
Prince Umberto goes to his first male child. 


So there was some disappointment felt 
over the arrival of the black-haired baby 
girl, but not by Italians imprisoned for 
two years or less for certain crimes, whom 
King Victor Emmanuel III set free by a 
decree of amnesty. The infant Princess, 
who was reported to have weighed eight 
and one-third pounds at birth, was promptly 
baptized with ten names: Maria Pia Elena 
Elizabeth Marguerite Emilene Mafalda 
Ludovica Tecla Gennara. When she is old 
enough, however, she will answer to “Maria 
Pia” alone. 


The national rejoicing at the birth 
of the Princess took on a Fascist tone with 
an official proclamation on the walls 
throughout the city of Naples which read: 
“We rejoice over the dawn of this life, which 
comes at a moment when a new light shines 
for the future of Italy, revived by Fascism. 
We hope the august eyes now just opened 
may never behold anything more beautiful 
than our Italy.” ; 


* %* * * 


Vienna—It was denied at the German 
Legation that Col. Franz von Papen, Ger- 
man Minister to Austria, had completed his 
mission and had gone back to Germany. 
Colonel von Papen was sent to Austria on 
a special errand of reconciliation after Ger- 
many’s former envoy, Kurt Rieth, had been 
called back because of his alleged connec- 
tions with Nazi activities, which resulted 
in the attempted putsch in July last when 
Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss was assassi- 
nated. 


About the same time that the reports of 
Colonel von Papen’s return to Germany 
were denied at the German Legation in 
Vienna, Budapest. press cables told of a 
prospective visit of his to Hungary. A cool- 
ness toward Germany in the Hungarian 
press and criticism of the Hungarians in 
German newspapers were given as the cause 
of von Papen’s mission to Hungary where 
he was to spend some time with Andreas 
Mecser, a Hungarian deputy, who is a close 
friend of von Papen’s. 


Colonel von Papen was expected to try 
to bring about a better feeling towards 
Germany in Budapest. Also it was said that 
Berlin was noting with misgiving the grow- 
ing intimacy of Hungary with Italy and 
Austria. 


Science and Invention 


All-Wave Reception Features New Radios 


Models for 1935 Displayed at the National Show Opening Will Permit Every Radio Owner 
Indulge in the Fascinating Game of Listening In on Foreign Stations 


OR several months, exciting reports 
Piss been circulating with regard to 
the radio industry. Unofficial predic- 
tions have forecast many important innova- 


Some have hinted that there would 
receivers 


tions. 
be commercial home-television 


YOU Will 
FIND 
YOUR 

FAY ORITE 


COMIC 


CHARACTIAS 
iM THE 
MILWAICR 


JOURNAL 


Courtesy of Radio News 


Facsimile reproduction by the “radio 


pen” method 


yielding images as sharp as home motion- 
pictures. There has been a suggestion that 
“facsimile” sets would be offered that would 
print a newspaper by radio in every home. 


These features failed to materialize at the 
National Electrical and Radio Exposition 
which opened last week in New York, but 
the show did reveal an important trend 
which is expected by radio engineers to give 
the industry a greater stimulus than it has 
experienced in several years. 

This is the wholesale adoption of “all- 
wave” The owner of one of these 
new sets now may join the amateur radio 
experimenter in the fascinating game of 
“DX” or distance. Operators of 
many of the new sets will be able to listen 
to substantially everything on the air, in- 
cluding 


reception. 


trying for 


orders, 
transatlantic telephone, 


police air-plane signals, 
ship-radio, and for- 
eign stations, as well as ordinary programs. 
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This new feature has caused a reversal of 
trend with regard to the radio dial, which, 
in recent years, has been made as small and 
inconspicuous as possible. This year dials 
are being featured, and many manufac- 
turers have adopted the “air-plane” type, 
usually circular, and several inches in 
diameter, on which the wave-lengths are 
indicated by a large double-ended needle. 


Other features of the new crop of radios 
include greatly improved tone on some 
models, and some new gadgets, most inter- 
esting of which is a “pre-selector” offered 
by one manufacturer. With this device, 
which includes an electric clock, the radio 
may be set in advance for various programs 
during the day. When the time arrives, the 
device turns on the radio automatically, and 
turns it off again when the program is over. 
A wide variety of programs at different 
hours may be so selected. 


Concerning Television 


The non-appearance of commercial tele- 
vision and facsimile in home radios this year 
does not mean that progress is not being 
made in these fields. Television has been 
reported “just around the corner” so many 
times that predictions concerning it are 
made cautiously. Nevertheless, Orestes H. 
Caldwell, former Federal Radio Commis- 
sioner, recently said in an editorial in Elec- 
tronics: “Before long we shall have tele- 
vision with us in real earnest—probably be- 
fore conservative electrical and radio men 
fully realize that the new day is at hand. 
Television advance now goes ahead on a 
hundred fronts.” 


It has been reported that there are as 
many as fifteen different television systems 
now undergoing development. Basically, 
all of these methods require that the pic- 
ture, or image, to be televised be broken 
down into a series of electrical impulses of 
varying intensity, corresponding to the 
brightness, or darkness, of the various areas 
of the picture. This process is called “scan- 
ning,” and in the older type 
was done with a photoelectric 
cell, and a disc perforated with 
a row of small holes arranged 
in a spiral. As the disc re- 
volved rapidly it admitted light 
to the cell from successive lines 
sweeping across the picture. 


The cell converted this light, 
of varying intensity, into elec- 
trical impulses, which were sent 
out by radio. On the receiving 
end, the impulses were recon- 
verted into a picture by revers- [i 
ing the process, a rapidly flash- wae 
ing light-source taking the 
place of the photoelectric cell 
behind the scanning disc. 


Courtesy of Radio News 


John V. L. 


In more recent systems, the scanni 
is done by a variety of methods, presum 
to be faster than the scanning disc, and p 
viding more detail in the picture as rep: 
duced at the receiving end. At least ti 
methods of scanning by means of elect 
beams are being developed—invented 
spectively by Dr. Vladimir K. Zworykin a 
Philo T. Farnsworth. A system introducy 
by William H. Priess makes use off 
tiny vibrating mirror; one by William 
Peck, a motion-picture film. A syste 
making use of motion-pictures at o 
step also is reported to be under develd 
ment in Germany. 


All of these systems have been dem 
strated with varying degrees of success, ag 
out of one or all of them may come practi 
home television of the future. Howevh 
commercial radio men at present are m¢ 
hopeful of facsimile, which is related 
television, but is considered more feasibil 


Facsimile may be used, for instanelill 
send exact reproductions of pictures, ney 
papers, and other documents by radio. 
the sending end, the picture is scanned, ag 
the impulses sent out on the air. The i 
pulses raise, or lower, a pen at the rece 
ing end which travels back and forth acr¢ 
a moving strip of paper. A dark spot on # 
document at the transmitting end caudj 
the pen to lower, and leave a mark. A lig 
spot causes it to raise. The final result 
a facsimile reproduction. 


Laurence M. Cockaday recently descril 
in Radio News a successful test of a fif 
simile apparatus called the “radio p 
devised by John V. L. Hogan. Pictu 
and text were successfully transmitted 
the apparatus, the receiving equipment} 
which Mr. Hogan had attached to a sm} 
standard radio set. Mr. Cockaday rep 
that a facsimile transmitter of this type h 
been installed by the Milwaukee ie 
operating station WTMJ for experimer 
and that three receiving sets had been 
stalled in department stores in Milwauk¢ 


Hogan experimenting with his facsimile 
attached to an ordinary radio 
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Science Snap-shots 


One hundred and one plants have been 
atented since the patent law was amended 
| 1930 to make it possible, according to 
ie United States Patent Office. 


ou Oe. marek 


Water-holes of great value to stock- 
isers are beginning to appear over a wide 
‘ea of dry Arizona range-country as a re- 
Ut of soil-conservation measures put into 
fect along the Gila River, the Soil Erosion 
arvice has reported. More than 10,300 
aall dams have been built to stop erosion. 
ae lakelets are forming behind them. 


| 


Ee) seem 
Col. Charles A, Lindbergh, tho one of 
e world’s foremost aviators, also is a bril- 
mt student of biology, it was recently 
ated in Paris by Dr. Alexis Carrel of the 
bckefeller Institute, New York. The In- 
fitute has refused to reveal the kind of 
rk in which the aviator is engaged. Last 
var, however, he made a report to Science 
; a new method of washing blood-cor- 
iscles in suspension. 


| “Swift as an eagle’s flight” means about 
0 miles an hour, if the speed of a golden 
gle observed in Scotland by F. Fraser 


he eagle flew at that rate for about three 
¢d a half miles between measured points, 
ld gained 1,000 feet in altitude while 


ing it. 

pT hac Russian thistle, a common and often 
fublesome weed in semiarid parts of the 
jantry, may prove a friend in need to 
‘mers and stockmen this year, for this 


‘unt thrives in droughts too severe for 


jny cultivated crops. Stockmen have cut 
: young thistles for cattle-feed for many 
i rs. Now Mrs. Minnie Ridinger, of 
‘ nard, South Dakota, has found a way to 
|) the thistles for human food, thereby 


jpating a substitute for spinach. 


* * * x 


-fter several years of successful use in 
drope, a process of sterilizing water by 
sssing it through a filter-bed of silver, or 
“ween silver electrodes, is being intro- 
/ ed into this country. The method, known 
4the Katadyn process, is based on an old 
Jcovery that water in contact with certain 
4tals becomes germicidal. Silver is the 
st active metal in this respect, and, when 
-d properly, produces no apparent change 


he odor, taste, or color of water. 

he effect is believed to be produced by 
on of positively-charged silver ions in 
water with negatively-charged bacteria. 
er is harmless to higher forms of life. 


Europe to preserve fish, and other food- 
ffs, for which purpose it is said to be 
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Converting Sunlight Into Electric Power 


Electrochemist, Experimenting With Photoelectric Cells, H opes to Har- 
ness Solar Energy to Replace Dwindling Fuel-Supplies 


Many scientists believe that the time is 
not far distant, relatively speaking, when 
the world’s stores of coal and oil will be 
used up, and the human race will be driven 
to seeking other sources of power. When 
that time arrives, there still will be water- 
power, but this, in the opinion of Prof. 
Colin G. Fink, of Columbia University, can 
not supply more than 10 per cent. of the 
world’s power-needs. 


The solution, he believes, is to develop 


Wide World 


Prof. Colin G. Fink working in his 
laboratory 


a method of converting the energy of sun- 
light directly into power. At last week’s 
meeting of the Electrochemical Society, 
in New York, Professor Fink and an 
assistant, Marlin E. Fogle, presented re- 
sults of experiments indicating that such 
a power-converter might be developed 
from one form of photoelectric cell—the 
so-called “solid” type. 


- Sterilizing Water With a Silver Filter-Bed 


more efhcient than ordinary ice, on account 
of the sterilization effect. Silverized water 
also is used to rinse bottles, pipe-lines, and 
brewing and soft-drink bottling-equipment. 
Grape juice, cider, and other juices are said 
to be protected against fermentation by a 
low-cost silver treatment. 


The possibilities for the use of the process 
appear to be very great, and not the least 
interested are the silver-miners. A recent 
editorial in Mining and Metallurgy showed 
that it would require 7,000 ounces of silver 
to treat New York City’s daily consumption 
of 4,000,000 tons of water. Thus, in a year, 
New York, alone, would require 2,500,000 
ounces of silver, or more than one-tenth of 
the total production of silver in the United 


States in 1933. 


Unlike the better-known vacuum tube, or 
gas-filled, photoelectric cells, the solid type 
has no glass tube. It is long-lived, sturdy, 
simple, and needs no external source of 
voltage or amplification. It generates a cur- 
rent by direct conversion of the energy of 
light into electricity, whereas the usual 
vacuum, or gas-filled, cell merely liberates 
electrons in an external voltage circuit; it 
does not generate a current. 


The solid cells used by Professor Fink 
and Mr. Fogle consisted of a thin layer of 
copper oxid clamped tightly against a cop- 
per metal plate. The light is allowed to 
strike the oxid, which causes a current to 
flow between the copper and the oxid. 
Fortunately, the copper oxid is not a very 
good conductor of electricity, and if exter- 
nal conductors are provided, a portion of 
the current can be led away from the cell, 
and set to useful work. 


The action of the cell, the scientists re- 
ported, appeared to support the quantum 
theory of light, rather than the wave theory. 
In the former theory, light is assumed to 
consist of streams of tiny particles, or 
photons, traveling at high velocity. When 
a photon strikes the copper oxid, it knocks 
an electron out of it. The electron ap- 
parently is shot through the intervening 
layers of oxid into the copper plate behind, 
where it builds up negative potential. This 
potential is prevented from discharging 
itself immediately into the oxid by the de- 
velopment of a high resistance layer imme- 
diately adjacent to the copper. The voltage 
continues to be built up by the arrival of 
new electrons until the resistant layer no 
longer can withstand the pressure. Beyond 
that point no additional voltage can be 
built up. 

The current generated by small cells, 
of course, is tiny—much too little to be com- 
mercially useful for running machinery. 
But cells of this type now are used widely 
in measuring light intensity, distances from 
standard light sources, and similar matters. 
In the course of their experiments, Profes- 
sor Fink and his associate discovered that 
the output of a cell could be increased 19 
to 25 per cent. simply by coating the copper- 
oxid face with wax or oil. This apparently 
prevents light loss by reflection, forcing 
the photons to do their work instead of 
bouncing harmlessly away. 

Further experiments with these cells, 
such as the trial of many different combina- 
tions of metals and compounds, to learn 
which is most responsive, in Professor 
Fink’s opinion, may reveal additional ways 
of improving them; in fact, may make pos- 
sible the direct harnessing of the sun’s rays 
for power Professor Fink is 
responsible for several inventions of funda- 
mental importance in electrochemistry, and 
is winner of the 1934 Perkin Medal of the 
Society of Chemical Industry. 


purposes. 


A Lutheran Primate for Nazi Germany 


Altho Doctor Mueller Has Been Installed as Reichsbishop, Many Teutonic Protestants Refu: 
To Accept as Spiritual Hierarch Former Naval Chaplain Who Is Hitler’s Friend 


UDWIG MUEL- 
L LER, fifty-one- 
year-old former 
naval chaplain, and 
early champion of 
Der Fuehrer, at last 
has been installed as 
Primate of the Ger- 
man Protestant 
Church, a position to 
which he was elected 
a year ago by the Ger- 
man (Nazi) Chris- 
tians. The ceremony 
of consecration had 
been postponed, it 
was said, because of 
the alleged opposi- 
tion of the late Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg, 
and of the refusal of 
foreign churches to 
recognize the new German church as a part 
of the Christian community. 


Wide World 


It was in the hectic days of 1926 that 
Doctor Mueller met Adolf Hitler, and was 
won over by the man who finally was to 
embody in himself the spirit of a new 
Germany. The Munich beer-hall putsch 
which was laughed to scorn became a revo- 
lution that has succeeded in effecting the 
totalitarian State of which Hitler dreamed 
as the only means of giving Germany back 
her “place in the sun.” It was necessary, 
Doctor Mueller persuaded him, to bring the 
Church into this new hegemony of one 
master and one mind. 


Swastika Flags in Cathedral 


The consecration of Doctor Mueller in 
the Berlin Italian Renaissance Cathedral 
built by Kaiser Wilhelm II completed the 
task, outwardly at least. It is said to be the 
hope of the two leaders to bring the Catho- 
lics also into the new fold. Whether Hitler 
and Doctor Mueller have fully reckoned 
with the difficulty of the scheme is 
problematical. Cardinal Michael 
von Faulhaber, militant Cath- 
olic leader, still stands unafraid. a 
towering beacon of courage to those 
who might become unnerved by the 
Nazi power. A large part of Protes- 
tantism, too, still clings to its ancient 
form and faith. 


By the irony of fate, one of Doc- 
tor Mueller’s chief opponents is a 
former officer, once a 
terror of the Mediterranean as navi- 
gation officer of the U-73—Pastor 
Martin Niemoeller, tall, lean and 


submarine 


straight, still showing the signs of 
martial discipline. 

For the ceremony of consecration 
the Cathedral 
with swastika banners. 


was swathed inside 
The altar 


oO 
Oo 


and Social Service 


Adolf Hitler greeting Reichsbishop Mueller at the recent Nazi convention 


in Nuremberg 


was banked with chrysanthemums, flanked 
by two huge candles. Storm Troop- 
ers and policemen guarded the Cathedral 
from interference. But, inside and outside, 
dispatches reported, were only between 
4,000 and 5,000, instead of 60,000, German 
Christians present to shout “Heil” as the 
newly-consecrated Reichsbishop passed be- 
tween their lines. 

In the course of the ceremony, the Reichs- 
bishop recited the Apostles’ Creed and took 
this oath: « 


“T solemnly vow before the Almighty, in 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, in the 
presence of this congregation, that I am 
willing to administer the office of Lutheran 
Reichsbishop of the German Evangelical 
Church in accordance with the Holy Gospel 
as it was interpreted for us by Martin 
Luther for the glory of God, for the welfare 
of His Church, and for the good of our 
people. So help me God.” 


This was reassuring to those who had 
feared that the new church would be 


The Protestant Cathedral in Berlin 


paganized, that W 
tan would be sub 
tuted for Christ. 7 
reassurance was 
hanced by the Reiec 
bishop’s sermon, 
which he rejected 
theory of the G 
manic neo - paga 
that man has no re 
son to experience 
sense of sin, or to a 
forgiveness of h 
sins. In his outdo 
address to those w 
were unable to get i 
side, the Reichsbish 
announced that no 
at last, Germany hi 
a united Evangelic 
Church. 
But Doctor Muell 
spoke without the book. Between 6,0 
and 8,000 of the 18,000 Protestant clerg 
men are said to be enrolled in oppositio 
and they are said to be backed by one-four 
of the 40,000,000 adherents of the Prote 
tant faith. While Doctor Mueller w 
being inducted into his new office, disser 
ing churches were reported to be packe 


Demonstration of Loyalty 


Pastors of the National Confession 
Synods read declarations saying that # 
consecration of Doctor Mueller ‘“‘must 
every Evangelical Christian with the dee 
est shame and sorrow.” It was assert 
that the struggle within the church “i 
volves the surrender of the fundament 
authority of the Gospels of Reformatici 
because of efforts to create a “Nord: 
Christian hybrid religion.” It is to be 
membered that the new State Church h 
been Aryanized. Pastors whose blood 
tainted with a non-German strain mu 
be ousted. 


A dramatic demonstration 
loyalty to the old Protestant fai 
occurred in Pastor Niemoelle 
church. Women wept as the form 
submarine commander appealed 
the congregation to be true to # 
faith of their fathers. “We rese 
the heresy which strives for a Ge 
man national church with a pseud 
Germanic wrapper,” he read fro 
the declaration in his hands. “¥ 
do this because Primate Ludw 
Mueller and his legal administrat 
Dr. August Jaeger, as well as } 
who follow them, have separat 
from the Christian community. Th 
have left the Christian Church, a 
renounced all their rights in it. T 
Christian Church must be recogniz 
and complete in its separation.” 


and Art 


etters 


Waltzes, Via London, From Vienna 


Transplanted Strauss Anecdote, Melting Up $500,000 in Its Telling, Enriches the Claim of 
Rockefeller Center That It Is the Show-Place 


NHE smallest thing about Max Gor- 

don’s mammoth durbar at the Center 
- Theater in Rockefeller Center is the 
le upon which the gigantic spectacle 
ased: a possibly apocryphal demi-scan- 
to the effect that 
ann otrauss, Sr., 
waltz-king of his, 

anybody  else’s 
e, bitterly resented 
son’s talent, and 
it through hyenic 
tics to throttle the 
’s career. 


Ince that is estab- 
ied, the remainder 
“The Great Waltz” 
duction becomes 
nething authentic 
m the Valley of 
Giants. It employs a cast which might, 
iceivably, populate Rhode Island, and 
ve enough over of voting age to make a 
vy Governor of Massachusetts. It is 
ised in a glossy little bandbox of a 
ater seating no less than 3,700 persons, 
l it is reliably reported to have cost 
10,000, to have waded through ninety 
ts of rel plush, and to have driven its 
msors slightly, but momentarily, daft. 


Vandamm Studio 


Hassard Short 


Jertainly, the Center Theater is a vast 
na, with acres of seating-space, square 
es of vaulted corridors, and floor-lamps 
black glass, white glass, brass, and, 
ybe, radium. In any case, they tower 
lozen feet into the air, and resemble, as 
ae wit described them, nothing so much 
pencil-sharpeners by Joe Cook. 


Ince these gargantuan details have been 
n, and whisked away to make room 
the production itself, it is possible to 
ive at some estimation of the extrava- 
wa. Quickly, then: “The Great Waltz” 


a large, dignified, melodious spectacle 


in which the music of the Strausses is used 
to adorn and distinguish a production the 
like of which, for majesty, for beauty, and 
for cleanliness, is not to be found in the 
whole history of these theatrical times. 


It is possible that Byzantium’s frantic 
artists, at one flood-time of beauty, may have 
approached it, but it is dead certain they 
never surpassed it. For one thing, they 
didn’t have revolving stages, and “The 
Great Waltz” has three. They didn’t have 
orchestra-pits which, by some feat of me- 
chanics, get right up and go places. 


The orchestra-pit in “The Great Waltz” 
rises out of some deep abyss, hovers in 
midair for two hours while the musicians 
play the best Strauss melodies, then, heay- 
ing itself up on gears, wheels, pinions, and 
platforms, crosses right over the footlights, 
rolls back on the stage, and there, with a 
sigh, comes to rest. The fronts of houses, 
flanked by gardens, and moonlit paths, turn 
upon themselves, and become the interiors 
of houses flanked by cliff-like walls, and 
great, pendulous chandeliers which seem 
to weep crystal. 


It is, all of it, vast, astonishing, and, 
amazing miracle, lovely. Customarily, 
these gigantic productions turn and bite 
themselves. They pass so much time at 
the business of being astonishing that they 
end without the one ingredient essential 
to their size: charm. 


And charm is the thing that “The Great 
Waltz” has retained. Its Albert Johnson 
settings are poems of design, its Albertina 
Rasch ballet is skilled and enchanting, and 
its lighting and general supervision, by 
Hassard Short, are fleckless. Mr. Short 
made the London production, then called 
“Waltzes From Vienna,” but there is grave 
doubt that the London production was a 
match for this one: for one thing, the Lon- 
don production didn’t have $500,000. 


of the Nation 


In matters of this kind, the libretto is 
the inevitable stepchild. By the time the 
carpenters, electricians, mechanics, musi- 
cians, singers, scenic designers, and spin- 
ners of dreams have finished establishing 
their claims to front-rank stance in the 
production, the bruised author generally 
may be found deep in some copse of woods, 
his eyes glassy, and his voice howling like 
a wolf. Only one of the six authors 
of record was to be found in New York 
after the production. The five foreign con- 
fecters remained at home—3,000 miles, 
and more—away from the glittering spec- 
tacle. The one who dared to stand by was 


Moss Hart. 


“The Great Waltz” has a libretto of prac- 
tically lyric simplicity. Johann Strauss, 
Jr., is in love with a beautiful blonde girl 
who inspires him to compose tender waltzes. 
Johann Strauss, Sr., at the pinnacle of his 
fame (and of his conceit, too, by the way) 
is determined that the son shall. not rise 
to fame. Jealously, he derides the boy’s 
music, commands all Vienna to refuse the 
boy’s work, and, makes life and love 
bitter for the youth. 


A Russian countess, counting this all 
not only very unnatural, but a blistering 
pity, contrives the kidnaping of the elder 
Strauss on the night when Vienna is hailing 
his return from a concert-tour of Europe. 
The proprietor of the gardens in which the 
féte is to take place is nearly mad with 
anxiety until the crafty countess suggests 
that the young Strauss conduct. The boy 
does conduct—and he leads an army of an 
orchestra through the first public perform- 
ance of “The Beautiful Blue Danube.” 


A carefully selected cast of authentic 
larks and nightingales acts and sings the 
production. They sing like angels, wear 
costumes of brilliant design, and perform 
the little graces set for them by Mr. Short. 


ndamm Studio 


he Albertina Rasch ballet 


in the Peterhof Gardens scene from “The Great Waltz,’ 


5) 


City Center Theater 


the mammoth musical spectacle at the Radio 
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Wilbur Cross 


A Scholar Succes 


October 6, 19 


sful in Politics 


Campaigning for Third Consecutive Term as Connecticut Governor, After Thrashing Own Party 
Old Guard, He Symbolizes Participation of Intelligent Men in Political Arena 


ILBUR LUCIUS CROSS, 

internationally known as 

a scholar but known to 
Connecticut as a man who loves 
politics for its own sake and knows 
how to play the game, is campaign- 
ing for his third consecutive term as 
Governor of that State. He is a New 
Deal executive and a New Guard 
Democratic leader. Before he would 
accept the nomination he was 
forced to administer a thrashing to 
the Old Guard leadership. 


Even after this victory, and a 
nomination by acclamation, Gov- 
ernor Cross has his hands full; for 
his opponent is Hugh M. Alcorn, 
State’s Attorney, since 1908, of 
Hartford County, and by common 
consent one of the strongest men 
the Republicans could have put 
forward. Mr. Alcorn an 
spoken enemy of the NRA and for 
a long while was an enemy of Henry 
J. Roraback, the utilities magnate, 
end his party boss in Connecticut. 
Mr. Alcorn’s son, however, who 
is Speaker of the Connecticut 
House, has brought about recently 


is out- 


Acme 


When 


more pleasant relations between the two. 

Governor Cross, who deepened somewhat 
the factional differences within his own 
party, confronts a candidate admittedly 
able and, moreover, acceptable to both Re- 
publican wings. In no State is the division 
over the New Deal more clearly drawn; 
in few States is the conflict sharper. 


Politician by Disposition 


Astonishment was expressed when Dean 
Cross, editor of The Yale Review and“Uncle 
Toby” to thousands of Eli alumni and un- 
dergraduates, consented in 1930 to quit his 
academic shade for the caldron of politics. 
Why should a voluminous author and suc- 
cessful lecturer, the greatest living author- 
ity on the work of Laurence Sterne (those 
who still read Sterne may remember Tris- 
tram Shandy’s Uncle Toby, and so may 
recognize that nickname), why should he 
venture into the hurly-burly of the hustings 
during his late sixties? 

None need to have been astonished who 
knew that the Cross family dated back 
nearly three centuries in Connecticut, that 
politics was bred in its bone and that much 
of the Wilbur Cross heard 
around the family fireside dealt earnestly 
with this topic. He was a politician by dis- 
position long before he became known as a 
scholar in polities. 


conversation 


Never save with un- 
affected impatience has he looked upon col- 
lege-bred men who thought politics beneath 
them. In his opinion it is a pursuit worthy 


of any man’s time, energy, and devotion. 


By Siras BENT 


Governor Cross took the oath of office for the 
second time as 


Connecticut’s Chief Executive. 


Chief Justice William M. Maltbie 


The continuing surprize at the Dean’s 
step was somewhat better founded when he 
came through with flying colors. For the 
first time in eighteen years, the second time 
in some two-score years, Connecticut had a 
Democratic Governor. This delver into the 
classics had made a whirlwind campaign, 
and had defeated a political organization 
entrenched in patronage, power, and 
wealth. But, said Boss Roraback, this 
“kindly old gentleman from Yale” could 
accomplish nothing, because the Legisla- 
ture was overwhelmingly Republican. 


That estimate took no account of the new 
Governor’s political sagacity. Straightway 
he began taking his enemies into camp. He 
denied that he compromised with them; he 
merely took them “into partnership.” He 
was still the scholar, and he admitted that 
“in the present state of human knowledge 
government can not be essentially scientific, 
as it may become at some time.” 


But he knew what he wanted and suc- 
ceeded surprizingly in getting it. As a re- 
sult, during his first two terms, the Connec- 
ticut Legislature devoted more money than 
ever before, in a similar period, to strictly 
humane projects, such as sanitariums for 
the sick poor, the improvement of penal 
institutions, a State farm and similar prog- 
ress. The State banking laws were trans- 
formed and huge sums were spent for 
better roads. 


It was not surprizing that the Democrats 


He had 


wanted the Governor to carry on. 


met reverses, of course, in his p 
gram, but he had a heartening © 
of making what he called a “pa 
nership” with the enemy work 0 
And where else could the party fi 
another candidate so forthright, 
vigorous and so competent in 1 
face of seeming defeat? But 
Governor knew even better th 
most political observers that 
between the good and evil of 
publicans and Democrats in C 
necticut there wasn’t much choi 
not more, that is to say, than 
most States; and so he insisted 
the price of his running again t 
the Democratic Old Guard sho 
be put in its place. 

The Old Guard was headed 
Senator Augustine Lonergan, 
four terms a _ Representative 
Congress before being elevated 
the Upper House, and anot 
Yale man; by Thomas J. Spella 
almost as well seasoned in polit 
and himself an LL.D., and by St 
Senator Joseph P. Cooney. 


ce The plan was to name Sena 


Cooney State Comptroller. G 
ernor Cross refused flatly to consent 
this. During the prolonged conferen 
and disputes he even threatened to 
his own ticket before the State cony 
tion if the Old Guard insisted on its cam 
dates. If that was a bluff, it was not cali 
Mayor Charles Swartz of Norwalk 
named Comptroller and the entire tic 
acceptable to the Governor, was nominat 
by acclamation. ' 


| 


The platform, moreover, is to the } 
ing of Governor Cross. It is unequivel 
in support of the New Deal and the Roa 
velt recovery program; so were the can 
dates. The platform advocates old- 
pensions, unemployment insurance, stri¢ 
regulation of public utilities, cooperati 
with other States in a five-day, forty-h¢ 
week, modification of the Connecti 
liquor law, appointment of Police Co 
Judges by the Governor with the appro’ 
of the Legislature, jury service for qualif 
women electors, and the inclusion of dom 


tic employees under the State Labor laws 


It might be said that this activity of W 
bur Cross has marked a milestone in Ame 
can politics. Yet it would be pleasanter 
compare the Governor, not to a milesto 
which measures merely distance travel 
and is soon left behind, but to the hand 
a clock, which moves forward constant 
It would be more agreeable to think that 
symbolizes a progressive and continu 
participation of intelligent men in | 
American political arena. 
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SHE HAS SCALED 90 MAJOR PEAKS! Slender, but a marvel of endurance and 
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energy, Miss Georgia Engelhard says: “When people tell me of being tired out, or 
lacking ‘pep, I don’t know of better advice to give than, ‘Get a lift with a Camel.” 


YOU'LL ENJOY 


this thrilling response in your flow of energy! 


Miss Georgia Engelhard, cham- 
pion woman mountain climber, 
knows what it is to need energy... 
quickly. In light of the recent sci- 
entific confirmation of the “ener- 
gizing effect” in Camels, note what 
Miss Engelhard says: 

“Mountain climbing is great 
sport, but it taxes your stamina to 
the limit. Plenty of times up there 


mever gef on 
your Nerves 


above the timber line, within a 
short climb of the goal, I have 
thought, ‘I can’t go another step.’ 
Then I call a halt and smoke a 
Camel. 

“It has been proved true over 
and over that a Camel picks me up 
in just a few minutes and gives me 
the energy to push on.” 

There is a thrilling sense of 


4 Camels are made from finer, 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS—Turkish and 
Domestic—than any other popular brand, 


well-being in smoking a Camel and 
feeling a quick, delightful increase 
in your flow of energy. 

You'll like Camel’s matchless 
blend of costlier tobaccos. Mild— 
but never flat or ‘‘sweetish’’—never 
tiresome in taste. You'll feel like 
smoking more. And with Camels, 
you will find that steady smoking 
does not jangle the nerves. 


MORE 


Copyright, 1934, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
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A Criminologist to the Rescue 


Methods, Northwestern’s Crime-Detecting Professot 


Scorning Old-Fashioned “‘Third-Degree” 
Uses a Polygraph to Trap Liars and Puts the Microscope on a Murderer’s Trail 


> AJOR crime is steadily increasing 
in this country and one of the 
reasons for this alarming condi- 
tion is that the United States is at least 


Acme 


Col. 


Calvin Goddard explaining a 
new police gas-gun 


two generations behind Europe in scientific 
crime detection,’ said Col. Calvin God- 
dard, criminologist extraordinary, in a re- 
cent interview. Altho his life is more 
packed with adventure than those of 
Sherlock Holmes, or Philo Vance, he does 
not solve crimes in a silk dressing-gown, 
amid proverbial clouds of pipe-smoke. 


For fourteen years he has waged bitter 
warfare against criminals, his chief inter- 
est being not the individual gangster, but 
the broader aspects of the problem—the 
development of scientific methods of crime 
detection, of fool-proof systems which will 
enable peace-officers to track down crimi- 
nals, and build up irrefutable proof of 
their guilt. 

Tall, angular, with penetrating eyes, and 
a_ sardonic Colonel Goddard _per- 
sonifies the and scientist. His 
reticent is a striking contrast to 
his spectacular career. Born in Maryland 
forty-two years ago, of a family which 
has been in this country since Revolution- 
ary days, he was graduated with honors 
from Johns Hopkins University, where he 
returned later to obtain his medical de- 
gree. When America entered the war (he 
was an honor graduate of the Army Medi- 
cal School) he immediately went overseas 
as a doctor, but soon was transferred to 
the Intelligence Department. 

In 1921, while serving on the Johns 
Hopkins faculty, he abandoned medicine, 
and began devoting his time to the study 
of firearms identification, 
fancy. 


humor, 
scholar 
manner 


then in its in- 
In his office the comparison micro- 
which many baffling 
murder mysteries, and which recently was 
used determining the ; 
His 
quickly in this country, and in Europe, 
that he has been called to testify in many 
important murder trials. 


scope, has solved 


assassin of Doll- 


fuss, was invented. fame spread 


By Neais O’LEARY 


Since 1929, Colonel Goddard has been 
Professor of Police Science at North- 
western University and Managing Director 
of that university’s Scientific Crime Detec- 
tion Laboratory. Disbelieving in the ef- 
fectiveness -of the old “third-degree” 
methods, Colonel Goddard pins his faith 
on new inventions. Brain, not brawn, is 
his recommendation for accumulating evi- 
dence to help solve crimes. 


One of the mast important of these in- 
struments is the. Keeler Polygraph—in 
other. words, the. “lie-detector” of the 
psychologist. 

Long before psychologists attempted a 
thorough study of deception, it was widely 
known that conscious lying ordinarily pro- 
duces certain emotional disturbances such 
as blushing, squinting of eyes, a peculiar 
monotone of voice, or other manifestations. 
Now .an instrument has been perfected 
which, according to Colonel Goddard, 
infallible. Popularly it is known as 
the “lie-detector,” but differs substantially 
from the machines used in the psychology 
departments of various universities. 


Antithesis of “Third Degree” 


Physiological irregularities such as high 
blood-pressure, or emotional instability, 
caused by worry, or psychological strain, 
do not interfere with the deception test, be- 
cause these factors are ascertained in the 
“control” part of the record. The test is 
the antithesis of the “third degree,” for a 
suspect must answer voluntarily—which 
he invariably agrees to do—because he 
is convinced he can bluff, and prove his 
innocence. 


The great value of the “lie-detector” is 
that in 75 per cent. of the cases on which 
it has been tried, the suspect, on viewing 
the evidence he has given against him- 


self, confesses. It also has been very help- 


ful in  exonerating 
persons wrongfully 
accused, Altho it has 
been used in more 


than 1,400 cases, 
there is none in 
which the findings 
have proved to be er- 
Within the 
last three years, forty- 


roneous. 


five Chicago banks 
have availed them- 


selves of the “lie- 
detector” as an aid in 
discovering embezzle- 
ment among 
ployees, with 
satisfactory results. 
In the banks where 
all employees, from 
president to janitor, 
have been examined 
for the first time, the 


polygraph records of 


em- 
most 
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Colonel Goddard (second from the left) 
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from 10 to 25 per cent. of the persona 
have indicated deception in the answey 
to questions pebtdihing to the taking 4 
money from, the¥institutions or from cu 
tomers. tt 

Almost all such records have been su 
stantiated by admissions of the subject) 
themselves. In one instance a bank dd 
sired to have polygraph tests made upo 
its fifty-six employees in an effort to dé 
tect the embezzler of $5,000. Instead 
finding one liar in the group, twelve we 
discovered. Of these twelve, nine co 
fessed to embezzlements heretofore u 
known to the bank officials. 


Not every bank employee with a guilt 
record is dismissed, because past expel 
ence has shown that such an employee whl 
has confessed all: his irregular practisey 
is a “good risk” not only because of th 
beneficial psychological effect, but, alse 
because he knows that within a year hj 
will be subjected to a similar test, the out 
come of which must be favorable in orde} 
for him to retain his job. The innocen 
man has nothing to fear from the “lie 
detector,” and the guilty one is afraid that 
his refusal to submit to a test will be con 
strued as an admission of guilt. The Chi 
cago police and other communities fre 
quently have solicited the aid of this im 
strument. Colonel Goddard hopes that ¢ 
soon will be in general use by qualified 
experts. 


( 


It is a regrettable outcome of the depres 
sion that, owing to lack of funds, muet 
of the valuable work of the crime-detectio 
laboratory at Northwestern has been cur} 
tailed. It is inevitable that a man of suel 
outstanding achievements and integrity 
will find his place in the New Deal, whict 
still has to face the problem of ridding the 
country of gangsters, kidnapers, and 
crooked criminal lawyers. | 


atte ‘nds a demonstratiog 


of the “lie-detector” 
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Making School Lunch-Boxes Appetizing 


Variety in the Daily Fare Adds to the Child’s Enjoyment of Life and Helps to Build Healthy 
Minds and Bodies; the Extra Effort Is Well Worth While 


HE little red schoolhouse in the coun- 

try, and the more imposing one of the 

city, are open again. By the end of 
September, schools in every part of the 
country—North, East, South, and West— 
had gathered in long lines of sun-tanned 
youngsters and were struggling to subdue 
their healthy spirit of restlessness long 
enough to instil in their fertile young minds 
some fundamentals of life. 


Summer had been a time of play—some 
work, too, perhaps—and, with it, plenty of 
outdoor air, sunshine, and healthful exer- 
cise. Mothers have not had to worry much 
about lagging appetites; in fact, their prin- 
cipal worry has been to keep their hungry 
broods satisfied. But, now that vacation 
days are over, and more time will be spent 
indoors, the problem is a different one. 
_ Appetites will need tempting, and fre- 
quently, guiding, if the children eat their 
noonday meal at school. Some will carry 
lunch from home in boxes; others will eat it 
at the school’s cafeteria; others will buy it 
at the corner store, or at the hot-dog wagon! 


The Hot-Dog Complex 
It’s these youngsters whose appetites need 
tempting and guiding. They evidently don’t 
know how good a box-lunch can be. 


_ School children are like a flock of sheep: 
they want to do what someone else does, 
and, consequently, if Harry Brown buys a 
hot-dog, or hamburger, and washes it down 
with a bottle of “pop,” the others think 
they must go and do likewise. Yet, were 
they to peek inside Harry’s lunch-box, day 
after day, they probably would discover 
the real reason for his hot-dog complex. 


Sandwich Fillings 


Cottage-cheese and chopped dates. 

Cream cheese and jelly. 

Crushed pineapple and peanut butter. 

Peanut butter and grape jelly. 

Chopped liver, bacon, and 
naise. 

Mashed baked beans, celery, and salad 
dressing. 

Meat loaf and shredded lettuce. 

Flaked fish, celery, and mayonnaise. 

Apple or peach butter. 

Chopped cabbage and 
dressing. 

Mixed cooked vegetables with mayon- 
naise. 

Chopped chicken and celery. 

Minced ham, chopped egg, and mayon- 
naise. 

Egg salad mixture. 

Minced ham or tongue. 

Chopped bacon. 

Chopped cabbage and 
mayonnaise. 

Chopped dates, raisins, and nuts. 

Minced ham, egg, and pickle, 

Pimento cheese and olives. 

Chopped prunes and lemon juice on 
nut bread. 

Cream cheese and orange marmalade. 

Peanut butter and mashed banana, 

Cream cheese, banana, and nut, 

Peanut butter, chopped celery, 
olives. 

Watercress 


mayon- 


pimento with 


peanuts with 


and 


and cream cheese. 


By Dororuy Kirk 


When the lunch-hour has been pleasant, children are more eager to go back to school 


Children’s school lunches should be 
packed with interest, and imagination, as 
well as with food; and the food should be 
something that is good to eat, as well as 
something that is just good for them. 


A good plan is to set aside a lunch-box 
shelf in the pantry, and a corner in the 
refrigerator, to keep the school lunch sup- 
plies. If the children are going to put up 
the lunch, they will think it more fun if 
there are attractive wrappings: sheets of 
waxed paper with colorful designs, trans- 
parent bags big enough to slip a whole sand- 
wich into, gay paper napkins, and card- 
board containers with tight-fitting lids made 
to hold just the right amount of salad or 
dessert. Use novelty wrappings if one can, 
but, in any case, wrap in plenty of waxed 
paper to protect those carefully made sand- 
wiches from the perils of rattling bicycles, 
and cloakroom “catchers,” until the noon 
hour comes. 


And now for the lunch itself! This calls 
for a little careful planning just as do the 
other meals of the day. It is a very im- 
portant part of the child’s diet, and should 
provide its share of the day’s supply of 
vitamins, minerals, and other health-pro- 
moting properties. Don’t wait until the last 
minute, then find there is only cold meat, 
and some left-over biscuit. It is this kind 
of a lunch that helps hot-dog wagons. 

For luncheon, children need some hearty 
food for bulk, such as a sandwich of whole 
wheat, bran, raisin or nut bread: or white 
bread may be used occasionally. Keep on 
hand a variety of fillings which may be 
stored in covered jars in the refrigerator, 
and, from these, select the day’s “special- 
ty.” Above all, don’t let monotony creep in. 
With the accompanying list of fillings, and 
those which already are family favorites, 
there should be no danger of this. 


Next, make a special effort to include 
fruits and vegetables as often as possible, 
since they are such an important part of 
the well-balanced diet. The fruit may be 


fresh, or canned, and the vegetables may 
be in the form of a salad, or sandwich fill- 
ing. Salads such as cabbage, grated carrot, 
apple, potato, celery, and cooked vegetables 
easily may be packed in covered waxed 
paper containers, and are a welcome change 
from the more usual sandwich-lunch. A 
thick dressing may be mixed with the veg- 
etables, or it may be packed in a separate 
small container. Buttered muffins, corn 
bread, or biscuit go with these lunches. 


A simple sweet to top off the meal might 
consist of apple sauce, fruit tapioca, rice 
pudding with raisins, or chocolate corn- 
starch. Pack them securely in the same 
type of covered container. When there isn’t 
a made dessert, children always will be 
pleased with gingerbread, sponge-cake, or 
any kind of cookies. 

The luncheon drink should be milk in 
some form to help supply that “quart-of- 
milk-a-day” so important to the growing 
child’s health. If the weather is cold, use 
it in a hot cream soup, or make hot cocoa, 
or a cocoa-flavored malt drink. These will 
keep piping hot in a vacuum bottle. 


Need for Warm Food 


Children need at least one warm food at 
noon during the winter months. This fact 
first was recognized by school authorities 
about 1900 when the movement to install 
school kitchens was started in New En- 
gland. 

Much credit for this important step 
goes to Ellen H. Richards, whose pamphlet 
written about that time on good luncheons 
for rural schools without a kitchen advo- 
cated that a warm dish could be prepared 
at school, and sold for two cents to supple- 
ment the cold box-lunch from home. 


From that time, the idea of the school 
lunch as part of the school system has de- 
veloped rapidly. Previously, the cities and 
towns did not admit that their responsibility 
for the children while in school included 
the care of the body, as well as the mind. 
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Tested on hundreds of ‘‘chronic 2 a | 2 . 2 | | 


cases’’in13 noted U.S. and12 European 
clinics. READ THE RESULTS! 


“ASTONISHING.” “Never before such quick 
results from yeast.’’ Famous doctors who tested 
this new yeast report:—‘‘Constipation cases re- 
lieved in a few days.’’ ““Amazing percentage of 
skin cases corrected.” “Indigestion relieved very 
soon.” “Patients felt better almost immediately.” 


“XR” Yeast acts more quickly than former 
yeasts because it’s rich in hormone-like substances 
which make digestive juices flow fast and stimulate 
normal “motility” (digestive action). 


Copyright, 1934, Standard Brands Incorporated 
CODE 
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OOD NEWS, for millions! If 
you’ve ever tried yeast—ever 
thought of trying it—read about 
_ this astonishing new yeast just dis- 
covered! Your questions are an- 
swered by Dr. Lee himself, below:— 


1. Is it really a new Yeast? 


Yes! An entirely new “strain.” It acts 
more vigorously inside you— faster! 
It was discovered by a famous bacteri- 
ologist in a leading American medical 
college, after years of research on yeast. 


2. How does it Work? 


Most constipation and indigestion, 
doctors now know, come from a slowing 
up of your digestive juices and muscles. 

*New ‘‘XR’’ Yeast is exceedingly 
rich in hormone-like substances (as in 
your glands) which stimulate digestive 
secretions and muscles as nothing else can! 


3. How does it correct Consti- 
pation and Indigestion sooner? 


By making your digestive juices flow 
faster, and digestive muscles work 
harder—from stomach on down! Food 
is better “churned” —digested . . . you 
no longer have that “stuffed’’ feeling, 
heartburn, indigestion after meals. 
Also, wastes are more quickly carried 
through the body, disposed of. 

How much better than harsh cathar- 
tics, which act by irritation! 

Fieischmann’s “XR” Yeast “nor- 
malizes” your digestive tract... really 
corrects constipation and indigestion! 


Fleischmann’s 


NEw STRONGER “STRAIN’ of Yeast, 
_ discovered in famous U. S. medical 
college, speeds flow of digestive 
juices, strengthens the digestive 
muscles. (Newly-added Vitamin A 


helps combat colds, too!) 


4. Why does it clear up Skin 
Troubles (pimples, etc.) faster? 


Your skin, being an organ ‘of elimination 
Gust like the bowels) “breaks out” when 
your system 1s clogged with impurities. 
By ridding you of these poisons quicker, 
“XR” Yeast clears your blood sooner. 
Your skin is better nourished—be- 
comes healthier— gains “tone.” Pimples, 
boils, etc., disappear 1m much shorter time. 


5. Will it correct ““Run-down” 
Condition quicker? 


Yes, if this condition is caused by self- 
poisoning. Many patients feel better in 
24 hours! The time will depend on your 
condition. But you should start at once 
to get more ‘‘ good’’ from your food — 
have better appetite—more ‘‘pep.’’ 


6. Will it cure Rheumatism? 


No—but in a large percentage of cases it 
helps! Rheumatism is often connected with 
an accumulation of digestive poisons— 
which “XR” Yeast corrects. 


7. Does it retard “Old Age”? 


Much premature aging, with loss of 
vigor, comes from the slowing up of di- 
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Health Research, now announces __ 


acting Yeast 
been discovered! 


—corrects Constipation, Indigestion, Bad Skin, 
Run-down Condition much faster than before! 
Amazingly rich in hormone-like substances* 


gestive secretions occurring most 
rapidly after age 40. ‘‘XR’’ Yeast 
corrects this condition astonishingly. 


8. Will Headaches cease? 


Many headaches come from poisons in 
the blood or (as some doctors believe) 
pressure on the nerves — both troubles 
“XR” Yeast corrects quickly. Head- 
aches often cease as a result. 


9. Will it prevent Colds? 


It helps!—by freeing your system of poi- 
sons and supplying Vitamin A, the “‘infec- 
tion-preventing” vitamin, also found in 
cod liver oil. Each cake of Fleischmann’s 
“XR” Yeast is rich in Vitamin A, as well 
as Vitamins B, D and G... four vitamins! 


10. Why has this new Yeast a 
creamier color? 
That’s the newly-added Vitamin A, which 


gives carrots and squash their natural color 
and much of their healthfulness. 


IMPORTANT! 


Eat 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s ‘‘XR’’ Yeast 
daily—plain or dissolved in one-third glass 
of water—preferably half an hour before 
each meal. 

A food, ‘‘XR’’ Yeast should be eaten 
even after you’ve begun to see quick re- 
sults. If you’re taking cathartics, discon- 
tinue them gradually. Eatit regularly, until 
you feel thoroughly well. Get a supply— 
and start now! 


ON SALE AT GRO- 
CERS, RESTAU- 
RANTS, SODA 
FOUNTAINS 


(As good as 
ever for baking, too!) 


at 
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China Asks Peace, but Warns of War 


Chinese Premier Outlines His Plans for Dealing With His Nation’s Problems, and Indicat 
His Hopes for Improvements Both Within the Republic and Externally 


(Continued from 
page 14) 
Members of the 
League of Nations not 
to recognize any sit- 
uation, treaty, or 
agreement which may 
be brought about by 
means contrary to the 
Covenant of the 
League of Nations, or 
to the Pact of Paris.’ 
In the Report on the 
Sino-Japanese Dis- 
putes adopted on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1933, the 
Assembly proclaimed 
that ‘the Members of 
the League intend to 
ebstain, particularly 
as regards the exist- 
ing régime in Manchuria, from any act 
which might prejudice or delay the carry- 
ing out of the recommendations of the said 
report. They will continue not to recog- 
nize this régime either de jure, or de facto. 
They intend to abstain from taking any 
isolated action with regard to the situation 
in Manchuria, and to continue to concert 
their action among themselves, as well as 
with the interested States not members of 
the League. On June 7, 1933, the Ad- 
visory Committee constituted by the As- 
sembly on February 24, adopted a circular 
relating to the 
measures resulting 
from the non-rec- 
ognition of ‘Man- 

chukuo.’ 

“These, then, 
are several of the 
most important 
documents on the 
situation in Man- 
churia and Jehol, 
which, no doubt, 
will go down in 
the history of the 
family of nations. 
It is the firm in- 
tention of the Chi- 
nese Government 
to adhere, on its 
part, strictly to the principle of non-recog- 
nition. Further, it hopes that other nations, 
particularly those which are members of 
the League, and signatories of the Pact of 
Paris, will do likewise.” 


Keystone 


© BE. M. Newman,From 
Publishers’ Photo Service 


Policy Toward Japan 

“What is your policy vis-a-vis Japan?” 

“My policy vis-a-vis Japan, as vis-a-vis 
every other State of the world, is a policy 
of peace and good-will, a policy of honest 
friendship, a policy of patient appeal to 
law. reason, morality, fairness, the impulses 
of revolt against the ignominy and the in- 
humanity of war. But I am not for peace 
Till 


now, our resistance has been as strong as 


at the price of wrong and dishonor. 


A machine-gun company of the Nineteenth Route Army which put up heroic 
resistance against the Japanese at Shanghai in 1932 


we could make it. If further attacked, fur- 
ther invaded, we shall resist with increased 
vigor. But | am hoping and working for 
forbearance and justice, for a saner and 
more reasonable attitude on the part of our 
assailants. Our Government has been criti- 
cized by some of our countrymen for what 
they call a paradoxical and weak policy 
toward Japan. That view is incorrect. Our 
policy may be paradoxical in appearance; 
it is adopted, however, in the interest of the 
country with reference to all existing cir- 
cumstances. It has two essential aspects, 
that of resistance to the limit of our strength, 
and that of prudent negotiation as illus- 
trated by the truces of Shanghai and 
Tangku. This latter feature of our policy is 
addressed to the contingency, and designed 
to aid in bringing about the contingency, 
of more rational counsels and governmental 
decisions in Tokyo.” 


“Do you really expect in time a Tokyo 
régime more favorable to Sino-Japanese 
peace?” 

“T can say only that I hope for such a 
régime.” 

“Have you some fear that the Japanese 


may come over the Great Wall into North 
China, and, possibly, farther?” 


“My reply is that there are omens which 
are the contrary of reassuring. Certain 
utterances in Tokyo in recent months, and 
incidents of one sort or another almost daily 
in many parts of China, inevitably cause un- 
easiness as to what may happen. It looks 
as if the Japanese were extremely vigilant 
for excuses for aggression. We only can 
hope that such apparently sinister phe- 
nomena as we witness are misleading.” 


“If Japan established her dominance 
over China, put China under a rule of alien 
force, would the Philippines and Australia 
appear to stand directly in the path of a 
further Japanese advance?” 

“Well, an impetus such as your words 


suggest might be hard to stop. Appetites 
for conquest, like other appetites, are prone 
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feed upon. 
tainly will be far saf 
for us all if Japa 
in the end, shall 
governed by men w 
seek the security, a 
prosperity, of th 
great island peopl 


not in war, but i 
peace.” 
“You speak, M 


President, of a dete 
mined Chinese resi 
tance in the event. 
further attack. Wh 
is the National Go 
ernment doing to ir 
crease and_ consol 
date the nation’s po 
ers of resistance?” 
“Tt is doing a vast deal to that end. 
has done much already, tho the Nation 
Government is only nine years old, an 
faced, on its assumption of authority, tas 
of almost inconceivable extent, intricacy 
and difficulty. Our internal problems alone 
the problems of bringing order out of cha 
in a far-spreading and populous land, we 
enough to try the stoutest hearts. | 
“But we had also the gravest extern 
problems and perils. While thus- puttin 
our house in order, and combating natur: 
calamities like, for instance, the great flo» 
in the summer « 
1931, we were com 
pelled, at the sam 
time, to mee 
armed. aggressio' 
from without. hr 
mense quantitie 
of our energy, an 
of our disciplinar 


resources, flowe 
away from th 
home _ problems 


and labors of re 
construction to re 
sist foreign inva 
sion. Nevertheless 
as I have said, w 
have done a vas 
deal toward re 
building our country, as any visitor easil 
may discover by his personal observatior 

“Our bedrock principle in this work is th 
principle of developing the — spiritua 
strength, and the cohesion of our grea 
population. We want to make happier 
stronger, more intelligent, and more loya 
Chinese. We want our people to look bot 
backward and forward. We want them t 
remember the old glories, but even mor 
certainly not to forget that China’s fate i 
cast in a practical modern world, and tha 
only a courageous, enlightened, united, an 
forward-looking nation can vindicate he 
legitimate destiny. To be spiritually strong 
to be cohesive, and to be happy, a natio 

(Continued on page 30) 
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® “Let-you-sleep” coffees? A grand idea, of course! But are 
you one of those old-fashioned souls who hasn’t yet found his 
idea of grand flavor in a caffeine-free brand of coffee? 

Then it’s to you that these few words are addressed: You can 
have both good sleep and real coffee in the same cup. 
It’s no new trick to extract the nerve-driving caffeine from 
coffee . . . that’s been done for years. But it’s one of the modern 
wonders of science that now the caffeine can be 97% removed, 
while the flavor remains 100% intact. That’s Kaffee-Hag’s 
present to coffee-lovers. Coffee that’s all coffee, real coffee, 
fine coffee... that’s minus nothing but a few grains of the 
sleep-destroying drug, caffeine. 

Have you tried it lately .. . since Kaffee-Hag’s latest million- 
dollar improvement? 

But tasting is better than talking. And the coupon here and 
15c will bring you a generous trial can. Why not send it now, 
while you think of it? Send it, even if you’ve tried Kaffee-Hag 
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is a lullaby all you want in a coffee? 


before. And remember this: You can’t enjoy Kaffee-Hag Coffee 
at its best unless you make it STRONG. The best way is to 
make it in a percolator and perk it twice as long as ordinary 
coffee. And if it tastes so good you want another cup, stay not 
your hand! You can drink it to your nerves’ content. 


THE DELICIOUS COFFEE THAT’S 97% CAFFEINE-FREE 


KELLOGG CoO., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Send me a can of Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag 


Coffee and booklet. I enclose 15c in 
stamps. (Only one sample to a family.) 
74)LDL 10. 
Mr. (74)LDL 10.6 
IMPS isis hg ley ss trate’ touctalus avevaemvaterste brace 
Miss 
REEF 
Streeter aah siete eee nels ee SO 
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China Asks Peace, 


(Continued from page 28) 


must feel confident of the high intention, 
the honesty, and the capability of its Gov- 
ernment. The National Government is 
striving to inspire and to justify the 
people’s confidence. 


“The fundamental 
importance of spirit- 
ual qualities, I repeat, 
is our first considera- 
tion. We must root 
everything in them. 
But we also under- 
stand the essentiality 
of bodily vigor and 
stamina in a nation. 
We shall do every- 
thing we can to im- 
prove the Chinese in 
physique, and in all 
the efficiencies of 
physique. Education 
in all its forms we 
shall make it our duty 
to carry to the masses 
as rapidly as we can. 
Better and more joy- 
ous citizens in every 
sense of those terms 
are what we hope, and expect, eventually, 
to be realized in China alike in the cities 
and on the farms.” 

“The great majority of your people live 
by farming?” 

“More than 80 per cent.” 


“Outside China one hears much of 
militarist tyranny in China, of official cor- 
ruption, of excessive taxation (particularly 
irregular taxation), of the hardships and 
poverty of the Chinese peasants. How 
much truth is there in all this and what is 
the promise for the future?” 


“Never forget,” replied the Premier, “the 
evil of exaggeration in the world. If China 
has enemies, these enemies naturally will 
dwell upon, and exaggerate, her sins and 
disorders. I have spoken of the problems 
which confronted the National Government 
at its inception. That they were numerous, 
and perplexing, is abundantly true. But 
we set about with vigor, and resolution, to 
solve them, and we have been, and are, 
solving them, despite their own complexity, 
and difficulty, and despite attacks upon us 
from across our borders. 


“If we are to make China happy, it is 
obyious that we must make the Chinese 
peasants happy. If we are to have unity 
and loyalty in China, if we are to have a 
land of strong and contented patriots, it 
goes without saying that we must redress 
the wrongs, and improve the fortunes, of 
our toiling millions of the land. We are 
working tirelessly to attain these objectives. 
We are helping the farmers as fast as we 
can, and doing our utmost to get rid of the 
miscellaneous, and irregular, taxes in cer- 
tain localities. Already much of this has 
been done, notably in the important provy- 
ince of Kiangsi. Many exorbitant levies, 
and miscellaneous taxes, have been abol- 
ished in this province, and in others, and 
the process will continue until all China is 
relieved, the Ministry of Finance devising 


Chinese junks on the Yangtze River 
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but Warns of War 


ways and means to enable the provin 
Governments to carry out these reforms 


“And that is not all we are doing for 
peasants. They have suffered from exp 
duties on their products. We are reduci 
or abolishing, th 
Moreover, we are c 
ting down frei 
rates on the Natio 
Railways in the inti 
ests of the farm 
and the proper re 
lation of the foods 
ply of the counti 
All this is basic ff 
nomic rehabilitatil 
for China. It is t 
only road to the ed 
tentment and safd 
of the nation, as itil 
the only road to ti 
financial health of tif 
nation, for the grea 
portion of the 1 
tional revenue co 
out of the pockets 


the peasants. } 
Service | 


“Concurrently w 
these measures 
agricultural appeasement and reconstrt 
tion, we are moving energetically to set e 
national house in order in other respec 
We are suppressing the Communist enemih 
of the National Government. We be 


routed them in most localities where th 
used to run rampant, and are now herd! 
them into three districts where, in * 
course of a few months, they will be exts 
minated completely. Banditry, in all j 
manifestations, is waning in China und 
the systematic operations of our organie 
military forces.” 


Democratic Principles 


“How fares the democratic principle 
China?” | 

“It has come to stay. It is the one il 
destructible principle of our political lif 
Our institutions may undergo change wil 
the progress of experience. We are ni 
dogmatic, or inflexible, on the subject | 
political form. But we do intend that 3 
Government, whatever modifications | 
structure may come to it, shall preserve | 
the Chinese people the dignity, and th 
blessing, of self-rule.”’ 


“Are you equally optimistic concernin 


the outlook for democracy elsewhere.” | 


“T believe that the peoples of the wor! 
will rule their respective countries. It 
their right, they know it is their right, a 
they have the power.” | 


| 

“Are the so-called dictatorships of to-de 
examples of neo-Casarism, or one-man fr 
plies to national demands, and, hence, den 
ocratic, rather than dictatorial?” 

“What looks to the people of one countt 
like dictatorship may not be so regarded k 
the people immediately concerned. Or 
people may have one way and another 
different way of getting done by gover 
ment what it wants done. The only thin 
which really matters is that the people sha 
be served. That is democracy.” 
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“Will you put your foreign policy in a 
nutshell?” 

“It was put in a nutshell by our first 
President, Dr. Sun Yat-sen. He stated that 
China would treat other nations in a fair 
and friendly way, would observe all her 
legitimate obligations toward them, would 
behave as a civilized independent State, 
and that China expected from other nations 
corresponding treatment.” 


| “Aside from the invasions you have dis- 


zsussed, are there other foreign abuses to 
which you object?” 


“There is a distinct and constant impact 
aypon China from without, as everyone 
snows. Our susceptibilities, our sovereign 
‘ights, are not respected in the full sense. 
China has always respected international 
aw and practise. We are ever ready to 
iccord to foreign nationals in China rights 
md privileges in accordance therewith. 
dowever, we have suffered from some ille- 
xitimacies of action at the hands of for- 
signers. It is to the assertion at our ex- 
yense of self-arrogated privileges that the 
Chinese people are opposed. We object to 
mpudence, and violence, and assumptions 
of superiority toward us on the part of for- 
;igners within our gates. Such things, how- 
ever, we hope to overcome by the gradual 
vise of a well-articulated, self-respecting, 
powerful, and resolute China, conscious of 
ner international responsibilities.” 


2eace or War? 


| “Mr. President, returning to the question 
pi peace or war, what do you think of Os- 


“That depends upon our fidelity, or in- 
lidelity, to the peace treaties and principles. 
if even one of the great Powers proves false 
o those treaties and principles, the whole 
{tructure of world peace is threatened. His- 
tory establishes the fact that war reacts to 
jvar. If this tragic interplay is to be ended, 
hen governments, and peoples, must turn 
iver a new leaf, must substitute the peace- 
ul word for the sword. This new leaf was 
jurned over, as I have pointed out, by dint 
)f the earnest endeavors of many great men 
{fter the World War. The nations said: 
{We have had war enough; we shall have 
yveace. Since then, save for China’s fron- 
jer, the principal frontiers of the world 
jiave been unprofaned. The profanation 
if the Chinese frontier, I submit, places an 
jnexpressibly heavy responsibility upon 
those who engineered it. It does not point 
fa the direction of mankind’s hope. It does 
jot point in the direction of the realization 
)f the dreams of the millions of men, who 
\lied, and of the whole populations who suf- 
‘ered, and grieved, in “The War to End War.’ 
jt points, rather, in the direction of the 
erification of Spengler’s prognosis.” 


| So the interview ended—ended, surely, 
pon a note to make the world think. It 
jad lasted exactly an hour and a half, from 
en to eleven thirty in the morning. Pre- 
ier Wang’s adieu, like his welcome, was a 
‘trangely pleasing amalgamate of geniality 
nd elevation of manner, something the 
‘trict equivalent of which one probably 
vould not see elsewhere than in China. 
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New powers of fresh 
Orange & Lemon Jui 


RECENTLY DISCOVERED 


Scientists chose Mooseheart children as typically American ~ well cared for, well fed. 


1. Tooth Decay Lessened 57% 
2. Gum Troubles Reduced 83% 
3. Chilé Growth Rate Improved 


Facts not known about an yy other foods disclosed 


by 31-year study of 341 children aged 10 to 17 


DENTAL TROUBLES can be 
greatly reduced through diet, 
according to discoveries 
made by scientists under the 
direction of Dr. Milton T. 
Hanke, while a member of 
The Sprague Memorial In- 
stitute at the University of 
Chicago. 

They chose Mooseheart, 
famous City of Childhood, 
for the most complete study 
of child nutrition on record. 
Here, boys and girls receive home-like 
care beyond the usual. Their better-than- 
average diet includes milk, butter, eggs, 
vegetables, fruit, meat, cereals and sun- 
dries. 

The first year this excellent diet did 
not prevent frequent gum troubles and 
new cavities. 


The second year this diet was sup- 
lemented with two 8-ounce glasses 
of fresh Sunkist Orange juice with 
the juice of half a lemon in each— 
every day. Tooth decay was lessened 
57%. Gum troubles were reduced 
83%. The growth rate was im- 
proved 75%. 


During the final eighteen months 
a smaller “daily amount of fresh orange 
juice (3 ounces) aided growth but did 
not give the full dental benefits. 


What this means to you 


Small amounts of fresh orange and 
lemon juice are valuable in the diet be- 


Examination of children receiving 

liberal quantities of fresh orange 

and lemon juice revealed its value 
in decreasing tooth decay. 


Fresh orange and lemon juice twice 
daily fora year, Weg the growth 
rate of these children. 


cause they supply all four of 
the known protective food 
essentials which help to keep 
the body youthfully vigor- 
ous—vitamins A, B, C, and 
calcium. But much greater 
protection is afforded by 
two full-sized glasses a day. 
And since there is a constant 
demand for vitamin C, one 
of the essentials, which is 
not stored in the body, it is 
recommended that one glass 
be taken at breakfast and the other later 
in the day. 


FREE~— Send for booklet 
Send coupon for new free booklet, 
“World’s New Dental Story,” giving the 
complete, interesting story of this study. 


TO DENTISTS, PHYSICIANS and 
NUTRITIONISTS 


“Diet and Dental Health” by Milton T. 
Hanke, Ph.D.,contains the full scientific report 
of the study described here. 300 pages with 
many reproductions of natural-color photo- 
graphs made as case records. Tables give com- 
plete data (serum calcium, oral bacteriology, 
etc.) on every child. Remit $4.00 to University 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

California Fruit Growers Exchange 

Div.1510, Box 530, Station C 

Los Angeles, California 
Send the FREE booklet, 
“W/orld’s New Dental Story.” 


Street. 
City State. 
Copr., 1934, California Fruit Growers Exchange 
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\ Fascinating, inexpensive 
sidetrips are easy to make when you cruise 
to the Orient by President Liner... From 
Shanghai go to old Soochow. . . Hangchow. 
Or up the river from Hongkong to teeming 
Canton . . . or to Macao, gay ‘‘Monte Carlo 
of the East.” 

Cruising by luxurious President Liner to 
the Orient (weekly from California via Hawati 
and the Sunshine Route or fortnightly from 
Seattle via the Short Route), you visit Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, Manila. 
Stopover anywhere, make sidetrips, and then 
continue on the next ora later President Liner. 


Willow Pattern Teahouse in Shanghai’s Native City 


Your stateroom will be outside, with real 
beds. You will enjoy a distinctive cuisine, gay 
diversions, an outdoor swimming pool, 
steady-riding comfort. 

First Class roundtrip fares between Cali- 
fornia and: Yokohama, $525;Shanghai, $605; 
Hongkong and Manila, $656 ... and Tourist 
Class roundtrips: Yokohama, $280; Shang- 
hai, $324; Hongkong and Manila, $350. 

Let your travel agent, or any of our offices 
(New York, Boston, Washington,D.C.,Toronto, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Seattle, Portland, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles)help you plan your 
cruise. Ask also about other President Liner 
services: Round the World ($834 First Class) 
and between New York and California via the 
Panama Canal (and back by sea or rail). 


DOLLAR 


Steamship Lines ond 


Mail Line 


On the Screen 


After undergoing many unhappy experi- 
ences at the hands of the censors, and being 
forced into several changes of name, the 
new Mae West picture, originally known as 
“Tt Ain’t No Sin,” now called Belle of the 
Nineties (AA), naturally bears, certain 


© 1934, Paramount Productions, Ine. 


A scene from “Belle of the Nineties” 
@ 

signs of its ordeal. Altho a marriage— 
a sort of shotgun-wedding, it seems—be- 
tween Miss West and her hero has been 
arranged in the interest of the reform wave, 
and even a sentimental scene of romantic 
renunciation has been added to the star’s 
repertory, it can not be said that Diamond 
Lil has quite become Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm. 


With that gift of hers for turning the 
most innocent of remarks into something 
knowingly shady, and the most innocuous 
of glances into an extremely good-natured 
leer, Miss West is not one to be abashed 
by the censors, or rendered excessively 
ladylike by their activities. At the same 
time, the film so obviously has been cut up 
by the editorial shears in the apparent hope 
of removing all the inflammatory episodes 
that the picture is confused and incomplete 
in its narrative. 


There are some typical and amusing Mae 
West lines in the picture, even tho hardly 
enough of them. Perhaps the best one has 
to do with her description of the villain. 
“When he was born,” Miss West remarks, 
“his mother should have thrown him away 
and kept the stork.” On the whole, tho, the 
photoplay lacks the rich, robust humor that 
distinguishes the star’s work at its best, or, 
at least, at its most characteristic. The 
atmosphere of the presumably gay ’nineties 
is not managed with the necessary effective- 
ness, either. As for the plot, it now is so 
complicated, and, at the same time, so 
sketchy, that it ceases to be of much im- 
portance. Characters apparently intended 
to be of importance have been cut from the 
film until they have become mere bits, and 
unprepared-for episodes appear to add to 
the confusion. 
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Be Charminc 


A BOOKLET 
“The Smart Point of View’’ 
WITHOUT COST | 


MARGERY WILSON, America’s author- 
ity on Charm, Personal adviser to eminent 


3 
Pa 
women of society, screen and business. | 
A Finishing School at Home 


Just what impression do you make? Grade yourse} 
with Margery Wilson’s ‘‘Charm-Test.’’ This interest 
ing self-analysis chart will be sent on request, wit}i 
the booklet, ‘The Smart Point of View '’—to acquaint 
you with the effectiveness of Margery Wilson’s pert 
sonalized training by correspondence. In your ow 

home, under the sympathetic guidance of this dig 
tinguished teacher, you learn exquisite self-expression 
—how to talk, walk, how to project your personalitit 
effectively—to enhance your appeal. Margery Wilsof, 
makes tangible the elusive element of Charm an 
gives you poise, conversational ease, charming mani! 
ners, finish, grace—the smart point of view. 


To Receive the Booklet and the 
“Charm-Test” write to 


MARGERY WILSON 
1145 FIFTH AVENUE, 68Ki, NEW YORK, N. 


+ 


The House-Owner’s Book 
By A. L, Churchill and Leonard Wickenden. 
All one wants to know about construction, repair, upkeep, etc. 
12mo. Cloth. 404 pages. Illustrated. $2.00; by mail, $2.14. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 854 Fourth Ave.,New York 


| DON'T WANT YouR 
MONEY-HAVE YOU GOT 
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MILLIONS DEMAND TUMS 
FOR GAS . . . HEARTBURN 


Le liable to happen any time—that 
dreaded attack of acid indigestion. That’s 
why most sufferers keep TUMS handy fo: 
an emergency. No need to be held up by fea 
of heartburn, sour stomach, or that nause 
ating gassy fullness, when your favorite 
foods appear on the dinner table. Millions 
now know that TUMS do not contain soda 
or any water-soluble alkali—to over-alkalize 
the stomach or harm the kidneys. When 
TUMS correct the acid condition any excess 
passes off inert and unabsorbed. 10c a roll at 
any drug store. The 3-roll package contain- 
ing handy metal pocket carrier, only 25c. 


1935 Calendar - Thermometer, beautifully  de- 
signed in colors and gold. Also samples TUMS 
and NR. Send same for pos e and zacking 
to A. H. LEWIS CO., Dept. PIs. St.Louis, Mo, 


FOR THE TUMMY 
TUMS ARE (i 
ANTACID. . 
NOT ALAXATIVE HANDY TO CARRY 


For a laxative, use the safe, dependable Vegetable 
Laxative NR (Nature’s Remedy). Only 25 cents. 
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evertheless, Miss West continues to be 
rid and arresting screen personality. No 
else in the picture has much of a chance, 
Roger Pryor, as the prize-fighter hero, 
John Miljan, as the gambler villain, 
> full-length réles which they play 
petently. On the other hand, the at- 
tive Miss Katherine De Mille, playing 
villain’s discarded sweetheart, has been 
ost removed from the picture, and there 
few signs of John Mack Brown, who 
inally must have been scheduled for a 
e part. 
*& * * * 


hu Chin Chow (AAA)—A handsome 
colorful English spectacle, based on 
story of “Ali Baba and the Forty 
eves.” Anna May Wong, as the slave- 
heroine; Fritz Kortner, as the bandit 
ftain, and George Robey, famous Lon- 
music-hall comic, is Ali Baba. 
he Richest Girl in the World (AAA)— 
story of the poor little rich girl, who 
ts to find a man who loves her for her- 
,is saved from insipidity, and made into 
aarming and engaging screen comedy, 
he wise use of a sense of humor. It is 
and resourceful light comedy, delight- 
y played by Miss Miriam Hopkins. In 
leading male réle Joel McCrea reveals 
therto unexpected comic sense. 


lillion Dollar Ransom (AA)—A mod- 
ely entertaining story about a reformed 
<eteer who consented to help a young 
1) by pretending to kidnap him. Then a 
e of his ex-companions make the abduc- 
a real one. Chiefly interesting because 
idward Arnold’s powerful performance 
he ex-racketeer. 


* * * * 


lass Struggle—A colorful, but sadly con- 
-d, melodrama about a peasant revolt in 
Ukraine in the days of Catherine II. 
Je in the Soviet Union. 


* ce hon 


oung and Beautiful—A commonplace 
iedy, in which the Wampas Baby Stars 
rteen young women selected by a group 
‘alifornia press-agents as the new screen 
esses of the year most likely to succeed) 
ear. 

* * * * 


reduction Notes—‘“Forsaking All 


ers” has gone into production at the 
ro-Goldwyn-Mayer California studios. 
n Crawford, Robert Montgomery, and 
rk Gable head the cast... “I’m a Lady” 
been selected as the title for Mae West’s 
t production for Paramount. Miss West 
write the screen script. 


ARGUS. 


CURRENT FILM RATINGS 


AAAA AAA 
ther, *The Prize- One Night of Love, 
hter and the Lady, She Loves Me Not, 
radle’ Song, Cath- Girl From_ Missouri, 


*Treasure Island, The 
Catspaw, The _ Rich- 
he Lost Patrol, est Girl in the World, 
fa Villa, *You’re Chu Chin Chow, 
ling Me, *Tarzan Crime Without  Pas- 
1 His Mate. sion, One More River. 


AAAA—Outstanding films 
AAA—Recommended films 
*Films suitable for children 


ne the Great, *The 
use of Rothschild, 


e 

think 

you ll enjoy 
this 

booklet 


A young man went to Mexico City last win- 
ter on our West Coast Route and wrote an ac- 
count of his trip, telling just what he did and 
what it cost. It’s written frankly and honestly, 
and we think you'll enjoy reading it. For a free 
copy, write to O. P. Bartlett, Dept., 0-10, 310 
South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 

In winter, our tropical West Coast Route is 
at its best. It takes you from Tucson (on the 
route of our Sunset Limited and Golden State 


\ 
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Limited) to Mexico City, through a part of 
Mexico entirely different from the rest. You'll 
enjoy Mazatlan, a dreamy little town on the 
Gulf of Lower California, and Guadalajara, 
famous for pottery and bubble glass. To really 
see Mexico, you should use this route at least 
one way. 

Winter rail fares are low. And thrilling rail- 
water circle tours (New York, Havana, Mexico, 


California) begin at only $261.10. 


A new blade INSTANTLY! 


4. points 


UNIQUE in this 
RAZOR 


1. Wide Range 


Shaving 


2. Balance 
3. Uniformity in shaving 
4. Sealed INJECTOR 


Injgec 


The Schick INJECTOR Razor gives you a 
new convenience in shaving. The Injector, 
which contains 20 blades permits instant 
blade change. It gives you the satisfaction 
of sanitary untouched blade edges, protected 
to the instant you shave. Ask to see it. 


$9.50 


INJECTOR with 20 
blades sealed in it. 


This price 
includes 


. 


INSTANT 
Blade Change 


If your dealer cannot supply you, remit $1.50 
to Magazine Repeating Razor Co., 929 Con- 
necticut Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. together 
with the name of your dealer, and a Schick 
INJECTOR Razor complete with 20 
blades will be sent to you promptly. 


Or 


RAZOR 


MAGAZINE REPEATING RAZOR CO., 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales Representatives: HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc., 40 East 34th Street, New York, N. ¥- 
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Drinkless 
KAYWOODIE 


PROVED 


THE BEST SMOKING 
PIPE IN THE WORLD 


on the Jensen Smoke Tester 


@ Better even than the famous foreign 
pipes. That’s what makes pipe smokers 
so proud of New Drinkless Kaywoodie. 
University scientists made over 410 tests with 
every well known pipe in the world and 
proved New Drinkless Kaywoodie best. 
By actual laboratory measurement— 
purer smoke, cooler 
smoke, better taste. 
There’s no substitute 
for such perform- 
ance. It’s New Drink- 
less Kaywoodie for 
you. 


a6 Lcayett 
The” ee 
pero” 


Send for Proof 


and Handbook 
Booklet describing the 410 tests, and the 
only Handbook of its kind, showing over 
100 Kaywoodie styles (all choicest import- 
ed briar) in full colors, also showing the 
famous Tobacco Yello holder for cigar- 
ettes. Enclose 10c for mailing. 


Kaufmann Bros. & Bondy, Inc. 
(Established 1851) Dept. D2, 
Empire State Building, 
New York City 


Each pipe a rare 

and beautiful 

specimen — pick 

of the world’s 

Sririerarim A SUPER-KAYWOODIE 
roots, 


Archbishop Owen Elected 
New Primate of All Canada 


Bening barred and bolted doors, the Elec- 
toral College of the General Synod of the 
Church of England in Canada has elected 
the Right Rev. Derwyn Trevor Owen, 
Bishop of Toronto, as Primate of All Can- 
ada. He succeeds the late Archbishop 
Worrell. 


The rules of election require that the 
successful candidate must have a clear 
majority of the three orders: that is, he must 
be nominated by the House of Bishops, and, 
then, receive a majority of the lay delegates, 
and of the clerical delegates. Open discus- 
sion of the candidates is prohibited, so that 
the respective claims advanced for them 
must be talked over in whispers. 


Archbishop Owen was born in Twicken- 
ham, England, in 1876. He became fifth 
Bishop of Niagara, Canada, in 1925, and 
thus was elevated to the highest position in 
the Anglican Church in Canada less than 
ten years after he had donned a Bishop’s 
robes. 


It is related that the General Synod 
cheered three times during one day’s ses- 
sion—when Dr. Richard Roberts, newly- 
elected Moderator of the United Church in 
Canada, appeared with a delegation to 
bring the greetings of the United Church; 
when the General Synod was informed that 
the Restoration Fund of the Church had 
reached, in a time of depression, a pledged 
total of $850,000 and that $100,000 more 
had been collected in the Special Mainte- 
nance Fund, and when the Most Rev. Adam 
Urias de Pencier, Archbishop of British 
Columbia, read to the assembled church- 
men news that Endeavour had won the first 
race from Rainbow. The news was given 
by a reporter for the Montreal Daily Star. 


An Ancient Village in Texas 


Der of the “first known American 
village to be destroyed and buried by an 
earthquake” has been reported to THE 
Lirerary Dicest by Frank Bryan, Texas 
geologist and archeologist. The village site, 
five miles southeast of Waco, is some three 
acres in extent. The village appears to 
have dropped suddenly about fourteen feet, 
becoming submerged in a lake filled by 
back-waters of the Brazos River. 


The site, recently revealed when a drain- 


age ditch was cut through, is now covered | 


by laminated layers of mud, indicating alter- 
nating floods and periods of drought. Mr. 
Bryan, counting the layers, estimated that 
14,000 floods of the Brazos were required to 
fill the depression with silt. 


The record does not give an accurate 
notion of the time which has elapsed since 
the village was destroyed, however, for sev- 
eral floods might have occurred each year, 
and, again, several years might have elapsed 
between floods. The type of arrow-heads 
and other relics found there cause the 
archeologist to date the settlement as some- 
what more recent, however, than the time 
of the Folsom people, whose characteristic 
spear-points he has also picked in that 

region. 
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"| was too weak to 
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S your dog sluggish, off his feed? G 
him SERGEANT’s CONDITION Pitts. Th 
will increase his appetite, tone up his s 
tem. Improve the blood after fever a 
other sickness. Sold by druggists and 
supply dealers everywhere. 


Write for Free Dog Book «| 


Learn how to care for your dog, how} 
tell what ails him, how to treat his dk 
eases. We urge you to write for your ff 
copy of the famous SERGEANT’s Doc Bod 
Fifty-eight pages. Illustrated. Contains 
“Symptom Chart” that diagnoses dog ak 
ments at a glance. It may save your dog 
life. Get it at once. 


Our own veterinarian will advise yj 
without cost about your dog’s health. 
Write fully. 


POLK MILLER 
PRODUCTS CORP. 


1837 W. Broad St. 
Richmond, Virginia 


On Easy Terms. 


10-Day Trial : 
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1814. 
New York: 


jreedom 
914. By Bertrand Russell. 
W. Norton and Company; $3.50. 


versus Organization, 


) History,” says the heretical Cambridge 
}thematical philosopher who now sits in 
» House of Lords 
§ Earl Russell, “is 


4. yet a science, and 


_ Among the Outstanding Books of the Week 


feat in any contest with modern corpora- 
tions. Their power is analogous to that of 
armies, and to leave them in private hands 
is just as disastrous as it is to leave armies 
in private hands. 

“The large-scale economic organizations 
of modern times are 
an inevitable outcome 
of modern technique, 


1 only be made to 

m scientific by fal- 
Ycations and omis- 
“ns.” Nevertheless, 
] thinks it is pos- 
yle to trace some 
jin streams in his- 
and in this 
tee, but extremely 
itidable, book he sets 
it to do so. 


Worth Reading 


The Folks, by Ruth Suckow. 
(New York: Farrar and Rinehart; 
$3.) A 736-page saga of American 
life, in Iowa, and farther East and 
West. 


Mary Peters, by Mary Ellen 
Chase. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company: $2.50.) What seafaring 
days did for Maine folks—a story 
of deep Yankee beauty. 


Lust for Life, by Irving Stone. 
(New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company; $2.50.) The life of 
Vincent Van Gogh, most dramatic 
and miserable of modern painters, 


and technique tends 
increasingly to make 
competition wasteful. 
The solution, for 
those who do not wish 
to be oppressed, lies 
in public ownership 
of the organizations 
that give economic 
power. For so long as 
this power is in pri- 


in fiction form. 


The 
Herbert 
Charles 
The credo 
President. 


inth century, Ber- 
ind Russell says, 
‘wed two parallel 
teams of thought; 
id, to them, in part, 
© owe the present 

ddle. A century 
Jo the apostles 
1 “freedom,” and in- 
vidual liberty, were 
» “Radicals.” 
pattern 
Hneteenth - century 
Vogressive politics is 
rgely formed by 
"2 cooperation and interaction of indus- 
Jal radicalism with eighteenth-century 
als of democracy, individual liberty, and 


James G. 
ville Muzzey. 


days was 


(Garden City: 
of and Company ; 
recreation 
Hast. 


“so no longer. “Gradually industrialism 
{comes more aggressive and self-confi- 
Int, and the eighteenth-century type of 
logress sinks into the background. 

“Capitalists, having won emancipation 
m feudalism, reduce the ideal of ‘free- 


But 


} 203 
jm’ to that of ‘free competition.’ 


i 
cess, issues in nation-wide monopoly, 
ith the result that the State becomes a 
irtner in competition, and the rivalry be- 


een private firms is replaced by economic 
a9. 


Once the liberal ideal of freedom and 
e socialistic ideal of organization seemed 
ibe in conflict. What the world has done, 
cording to Lord Russell, is to accept the 
cialistic ideal of organization within the 
‘ate, without attempting to control that 
iganization in the interest of society, while 
laving the world to an extremely liberal 
id dangerous disorganization. “The 
neteenth century failed because it cre- 
ed no international organization,” he be- 
ves, and the causes which produced the 
mflict of 1914 still are operative. 


Philosopher of freedom as he 
is been, Lord Russell shifts his 
ward socialism. “The radical who believes 
competition,” he says, “is doomed to de- 


always 
eround 


Challenge 
Hoover. 
Scribner’s 
of a disappointed ex- 


Mead and Company; $4.) 
conclusion that this 


believed that his 


Omar Khayyam, by Harold Lamb, 


Doubleday, Doran 
$3.) A 
of the eleventh-century 


vate hands, the ap- 
parent equality con- 
ferred by political 
democracy is_ little 
better than a sham.” 


to Liberty, by 
(New York: 
Sons $1.75:) 


Blaine, by David Sa- 
(New York: Dodd, Along the path to 
A care- . “4 5 
ful biography which comes to the this conclusion, Ber- 
idol of other trand Russell strews 

ruined by loyalty. He . 

party could do epigram and thumb- 
no wrong, and that nothing which ; o € : 
helped the party could be wrong. OS Lee, foot-notes 
upon the orthodox 


conceptions of his- 
tory. He recalls that 
his grandfather was 
tutored by the 
ventor of the power- 
loom, but of the power-loom his solemn 


romantic 


in- 


grandfather learned nothing. He remem- 
bered only that Mr. Cartwright was an 
enthusiast for Latin verse. He gives a 


sketch of the munitions business: 


“When Sir Basil Zaharoff wished to 
make a fortune out of submarines, he failed, 
at first, with all the Great Powers. But, at 
last, he got his compatriots, the Greeks, to 
take one; this led to the Turks taking two, 
another Power, three; yet another, four; 
and so on to the loss of the Lusitania.” .... 


Can man predict his future? Only dimly, 
Lord Russell insists; he can not even read 
the past. He thinks Karl Marx a really 
great man, but makes hash of his dogmatic 
predictions of the future. 

There are alternative explanations of the 
Industrial Revolution, he suggests; one 
may as reasonably hold that industrialism 
is due to science, science to Galileo and 
Copernicus, these men to the Renaissance, 
the Renaissance to the fall of Constanti- 
nople, and that catastrophe to the desicca- 
tion of Asia which set the tribes in motion. 


The one sure thing is that people who 
are cock-sure are wrong. Socialists and in- 
dustrialists are alike in their complacent 
Victorian optimism; the world may be 
headed neither for a new Capitalist or Com- 
munist Utopia, but just for slow decline. 

There are plenty of historic precedents 
for such a pessimistic theory. The only 
answer, to Lord Russell, seems to be more 
efficient economic organization. 
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You don’t need to 
bundle them up... 
when you have an 


4 ARVIN MODELS 
PRICED as LOW as 


912-99 


HEALTH HINT: Many children now 
sniffling and coughing might be well if 
the family car had an Arvin Heater. 


It used to be that youngsters had to be bun- 
dled up to a point where they were practi- 
cally upholstered, when they were taken out 
in the car on wintry days. Even then they 
often caught cold. Now, however, with an 
Arvin Hot Water Heater in the car, you can 
pile them in just about as they are, with no 
fear of chilling, even when it’s bitter cold 
outside . . . Give your family the protection 
and comfort of an Arvin. Priced as low as 
$12.95— equipped with beautiful, indirectly 
lighted, variable speed switch, handsome 
chromium plated turning deflector front, and 
other quality features. Sold by garages, 
service stations and car dealers everywhere. 
Nobdlitt-Sparks Industries, Inc.,Columbus, Ind. 


ARVIN 


HOT WATER CAR HEATER 
For Winter Driving Comfort 
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Playing the Game 


Ten at the Top in Tennis 


Fred Perry and “Bunny” Austin, Two Who Saved the Davis Cup for England, Remain; an 
Wilmer Allison, One Who Had No Chance to Win That Trophy for America, Returns 


of systems and bureaucracy, there is 

in existence no international lawn- 
tennis ranking committee. Yet there are 
national ranking committees in all major 
countries, and then, too, there is the Inter- 
national Lawn Tennis Federation. It is 
true that various lists of world ratings are 
published at the end of each playing sea- 
son, but, for the most part, these are not 
based on any deep study, or painstaking 
analysis, of actual tournament results. 
They all are guided too frequently by opin- 
ions and impressions of a player’s inherent 
ability. 

Tennis is a sport where the competition 
is individual, and where, therefore, relative 
merits, to a large extent, can be measured 
properly. The Davis Cup matches serve to 
bring together annually the leading repre- 
sentatives of nations scattered widely 
throughout the world. 


Gir seen to relate, in this day and age 


This, then, is an attempt to offer a 
World’s First Ten ranking list, based on a 
disinterested and comprehensive study of 
tennis results in international and national 
competition in all countries where the game 
is fostered. As a logical foundation upon 
which to build, only matches which are the 
best of five sets have been taken into con- 
sideration, while tournament results from 
more than a dozen countries have been tab- 
ulated and analyzed carefully. 


Perry Tops the Ten 


Naturally, overwhelming emphasis is 
placed on Davis Cup matches, and on na- 
tional championships, as distinguished from 
local events, except where additional com- 
parative data is found necessary. In ad- 
dition to Davis Cup play, the major 
tennis events of the year were the English 
(Wimbledon) Championship, the French 
(World’s Hard Court) Championship, the 
Australian Championship, the British Hard 
Court Championship, and the United States 
National Singles—but there are many other 
national events to be considered, even as far 
afield as Czechoslovakia, Egypt, and Japan. 

Heading the list of the world’s 
outstanding amateur players is 
Frederick John Perry, debonair and 
colorful Britisher. Winner this 
year of the Australian, English, and 
American singles championships, 
and mainstay of England’s victori- 
ous Davis Cup team, he takes a 
place among the greatest stars of 


recent years. In addition to forceful 
ground-strokes, unfailing — steadi- 
ness, a twist-service, and remark- 
able court-covering ability, Perry 
has match-play temperament to the 
Nth degree. He never is more dan- 


gerous than in a fifth set. He also 
has that innate sense of doing the 
36 


Acme 


By J. Brooxs Fenno, Jr. 


The World’s First Ten 
for 1934 
. Frederick J. Perry. ..Great Britain 


. Gottfried von Cramm...Germany 


. John H. Crawford Australia 


. Henry W. Austin...Great Britain 


. Wilmer L. Allison, Jr 
United States 


. Giorgio de Stefani 

. Roderick Menzel. .Czechoslovakia 
8. Sidney B. Wood, Jr.. United States 
9. Vernon G. Kirby... .South Africa 
10. Frank X. Shields. ...United States 


right thing at the right time. All of which 
goes to make him a very worthy champion. 


Following in the swath cut by Perry’s 
racket—tho at some distance—is the Ger- 
man internationalist, Baron Gottfried von 
Cramm, who earns the No. 2 position over 
Jack Crawford of Australia. Baron von 
Cramm won the only major singles title that 
eluded Perry’s grasp when he vanquished 
a field of the outstanding players of Europe 
and Australia in the French championship. 
He eliminated the Czechoslovakian, Menzel, 
in the quarter finals, the Italian ace, de 
Stefani, in the semi-finals, and Crawford in 
a titanic five-set final. With a powerful 
serve, and with sweeping and beautifully 
executed drives, the handsome, stalwart 
German stands as one of the most improved 
players of the last two years. In the French 
and German Davis Cup contest he nearly 
proved France’s undoing. Baron von 
Cramm must be considered, to-day, the 


greatest threat to Perry’s world supremacy 
for 1935. 


Pressing closely on Baron von Cramm’s 
heels for a place in the tennis sun is Jack 
Crawford, runner-up in four of the five 
major national tournaments of the year. 
Perry proved his nemesis, and won deci- 
sively in all their meetings. In the Davis 
Cup final, the Australian defeated Frank 
Shields in the opening day of play only to 


Allison, “all out” against Perry at Forest Hills 


lose, subsequently, to Sidney Wood in a fifi 
set battle. Defeats by Menzel and Merli 
Davis Cup competition marred an other 
impressive record. Crawford has a we 
rounded and polished game, chiefly ba 
court, but effective at the net when 
chooses to advance into the fore-court. 
weakness is his service, which lacks sti 
Heavily built, he is inclined to tire in a p 
longed contest. Yet his sense of antici 
tion is remarkably keen, and this, in itse 
saves him much effort. 


Henry (Bunny) Austin, No. 4 play 
stood as a bulwark last summer in 
gland’s successful defense of the Davis C 
In the Challenge Round, he won from § 
ney Wood in four sets, having annihilat 
Frank Shields in his first match with # 
loss of only nine games, thereby gaini 
ample revenge for a five-set defeat by 
latter at Wimbledon. In France, he lost} 
Christian Boussus, but if one wishes furt 
comparative data, one has only to turn bak 
the pages to the Riviera season whe 
straight-set triumphs over Stefani and Me 
zel gave him added laurels. Austin is cof 
parable to Lacoste in his steadiness ab 
accuracy, and in the rhythmic execution 
his ground-strokes. He is frail physica! 
and, because of this fact, fares better inh 
short competition like the Davis Cup | 
in the longer tournament grind. 


Allison Leads for America 


Wilmer Allison follows Austin in the rij 
ing. His only participation in a natio 
singles championship was at Forest Hil 
He did not compete abroad, and he was 
chosen for the Davis Cup team. T 
would be ground for excluding him fro 
world’s ranking because of insufficient pla 
ing data if his record of achievement k 
not been so outstanding. His triumph 
Newport in a field including Amerie 
leading players, and his victories 0 
Stoefen and Wood at Forest Hills shout 
give him a strong claim for No. 1 positid 
on the American ranking list, while 1} 
superb five-set battle against Perry in t 
final of America’s nationals fu 
justifies his world’s ranking. Wh 
his hard-hitting strokes are in co 
trol, Wilmer Allison has a ga 
which ranks on a par with the be 
that there is in lawn-tennis. 


Giorgio de Stefani is the am 
dextrous Italian who plays wi 
both hands (tho only one racket! 
shifting his racket from one side 
the other as the occasion warran 
His long suit is steadiness in t 
back-court, and is most formidab 
tennis is on clay. He was the on 
player to defeat Perry during t 
1934 season—in the French chat 
pionship at Auteuil—but there is 
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‘tring attached to the victory, inasmuch as 
he Englishman injured his ankle in the 
ourth set, yet played bravely on, only to 
aint at the conclusion of the match. Never- 
heless, it should be recorded that the Ital- 
an was ahead two sets to one when the ac- 
ident occurred. In the Davis Cup matches 
stefani distinguished himself by defeating 
Vlenzel in five sets, altho all in a hopeless 
ause, for Italy was doomed to defeat by 
uzechoslovakia from the start. 


_ As with Stefani, turf-play is not Roderick 
Wlenzel’s forte. His booming serve and 
opped drives are better adapted to a firmer 
furface, and this partly explains his down- 
jall at Forest Hills. It might be added that 
iAenzel’s awkward backhand is a weakness 
jn any kind of surface. Whether he should 
pe ranked ahead of Sidney Wood is open to 
jrgument. Wood defeated Menzel’s con- 
fueror, Frank Parker, at Forest Hills, 
hereby offsetting the Czechoslovakian’s vic- 
yory over Vivian McGrath, Wood’s con- 
{ueror, in a Davis Cup contest. Both 
defeated Crawford, both lost to Perry in 
tve-set matches, but Menzel’s win over 


jountry, plus a second victory over Mc- 
yrath, seem to rate as a shade more impor- 
fant than Wood’s triumph over Kirby at 
iVimbledon, good as that was. 


)Vood and Shields Erratic 


! It was not an easy task to place the last 
our players—Menzel, Wood, Kirby, and 
hields—in their proper sequence. Menzel 


*thers. Since Wood defeated Kirby at Wim- 
‘ledon, and Kirby won from Shields in the 
WJnited States, that order finally prevailed. 
i here is, in reality, little to choose between 
dVood and Shields. The former won from 
-rawfordin Davis Cup competition, whereas 
i.e lost to the second Australian, McGrath, 


i.ibited by both these Americans during the 
#eason ranged from thoroughly mediocre to 
Highly scintillating. 

)) Vernon Kirby of South Africa, No. 9 on 
(he list, has had a meteoric rise this season, 
irith victories to his credit over McGrath 
‘nd Baron von Cramm, as well as over 
Shields in the American national champion- 
thip. Kirby, a left-hander, and slight of 
build, has an all-around game with method- 
al and nicely-angled ground-strokes which 
ack only speed. He is quick to pick open- 
éngs, and uses his head as well as his feet. 


Sports Calendar 


Football 
October 13 


Harvard vs. Brown at Cambridge 
Michigan vs. Chicago at Chicago 
Tulane vs. Florida at Gainesville 
Ohio State vs. Illinois at Urbana 
Iowa vs. Nebraska at Lincoln 
Indiana vs. Temple at Philadelphia 
Northwestern vs. Stanford at Palo Alto 
Purdue vs. Notre Dame at South Bend 
) Oklahoma vs. Texas at Dallas 
{) Oregon vs. Washington at Portland 
Pennsylvania vs. Yale at New Haven 
Southern California vs. Pittsburgh at 
Pittsburgh 
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What is a decent film? The recently awakened 
public interest regarding the movies emphasizes 
this and other equally pointed questions. The 
Christian Science Monitor undertakes to discuss 
them and, if possible, to answer them, impartially 
and constructively in a series of 12 articles, begin- 
ning October 24, “Who’s to Blame for the Movies?” 


A series of 18 articles, “Parliamentary Law Sim- 
plified,” following immediately after the Movie 
series, takes the mystery out of Parliamentary 
Procedure, makes it more understandable and 
more interesting by reducing it to basic principles 
and explaining graphically the common appli- 
cations. 


Both series for 75 cents 


The two series, appearing consecutively during 
a period of approximately five weeks, are offered 


One single news- 


paper, A The, Chrle: in combination at the special rate of 75 cents. This 
tor, has done is equivalent to little more than 2 cents a copy 
Fes daieelae tend for the Monitor, with its many other special fea- 
inspire kindliness tures, lively and unbiased reports of daily world 
Bins geen ee news, and the Magazine Section included weekly 
Americas ey on Wednesdays. This is an exceptional oppor- 
Sun. tunity to become acquainted with the Monitor. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The Christian Science Monitor, 
Dept. 1006 at One, Norway Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Please send The Christian Science Monitor to the address below for period 
indicated by check mark. Remittance is enclosed. 
( ) Oct. 24 to Noy. 10, “Who’s to Blame for the Movies?” 12 articles—45c. 
( ) Noy. 12 to Dec. 3, ‘Parliamentary Law Simplified,” 18 articles—50c. 
( ) Oct. 24 to Dec. 3, 34 daily issues including both above special series——-75c. 


Aide Bit oo 16-6 ao NIWA B48 © 6-0 LOO END ORCA OID Ea CROITCECONEECEO SHOU SOR oa aE ONS OORT CMEC: IEC MUS, 
TERPITIOA Fb 600 000 00.0 DOO GOIU HOU OD UCD 0 0 IDO SU OOO GcinIOO CUE Cire tic OCI 
For regular daily Monitor subscription: 1 month, check here ( ) 75ce; 3 months 
rf ) $2.25; 6 months ( ) $4.50; 1 year ( ) $9.00. 

For Wednesday issue only, including Weekly Magazine Section: 6 issues ( ) 25ce3 


3 months ( ) 65c3 1 year ( ) $2.60. 
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_FROM ILL HEALTH 


NI comes 


NAT Aibuadenite 


Shorten the time of recovery from tuberculosis and 
other pulmonary diseases in the high, dry climate of 
the Heart of the Health Country! Here each day brings 
definite help. Cloudless turquoise skies, brilliant win- 
ter sunshine, mile-high altitude, low humidity, scant 
rainfall combine to urge cheerfulness and improve- 
ment. The charm of fascinating 
surroundings in this last of the 
Old West takes the mind off its 
troubles. Living costs are no more 
than elsewhere. Come get these 
extra advantages that Albuquer- 
que gives you! Mail the coupon 
¢ for this free booklet, illustrated 
hve ~ with more than 130 photographs. 


A LBUO UERO VE civic councit 


1640 Sunshine Bldg., Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Gentlemen: Please send your free booklet to: 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


Wanted—All Subjects 
Write for free booklet. 


MEADOR PUBLISHING CO., 470-S Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


AIR CONDITIONER 348s 


For Home and Office 


D®: dead heat dries up mucous linings of nose, 
throat and lungs, causes colds and sickness, 
Moisten inside air for health and comfort. 


(idem CAPLAIR New Capile 


= \) lary Action Webbing, sup 


ppuce 
needed moisture in every room. 100 less 


APLAIR 
} heat needed; saves on fuel bills. Keeps 
f Nl | ga cooacty furniture, piano, plants from drying out. 
WARNING! 


10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Avoid Hot Dry Air 
Try Caplair at Our Risk, Satisfaction 


and You PREVENT 


Sickness uaranteed or your money back if it 
Fits Any Radiator joesn’t do what we claim. Caplair gives 
ORDER Yours Today! good service for 20 years. Made of dur- 

*"y' able metal. Easy to use with Steam or 


Hot Water Radiators, Order direct. Give width and length 
of radiator. Only ‘ie 65, money order or check. If ou, pre- 
fer, we send C. . Write for FREE BOOKLE u- 
midify for Health,” Reliable agents wanted. 


LANDON &WARNER 360 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 


Dent. K-13, Chicago, Ill. 
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1T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed Era Over 200,000 Users 


-75 per Section 
A with Glass Door 
| SOLD ON APPROVAL 


# USED in some of the 
i finest homes and offices 
Hi throughout the country. 
Furnished in different 
designs, materials and 
finishes, giving almost 
™ any desired effect. Sold 
S| direct from factory only, 
which assures you a per- 
manent source of supply 
for additional sections in 
the future; alsosaves you 
the middleman’s profit. 


Price complete as illustrated with 
three book sections, only $16.25. 
Write for your Free Cop py of Our Illustrated 
‘ Catalog No. L1014. It will interest you. 

The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
New York Showroom, 180 West 42nd St. (Tel. Wis. 7-8668) 
Fits any Space. 
“Always com- 
plete yet never 
finished.” 
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The Cardinals Meet the Tigers 
and Baseball Wins the West 


Baseball attendance records have been 
cracked in several ball parks this summer. 
The galleries have witnessed the passing of 
Babe Ruth, the game’s most colorful figure ; 
but his exit has been offset by the entrance 
of another generous splash of color in the 
persons of the Brothers Dean—‘‘Dizzy” 
and “Daffy’—and “Schoolboy” Rowe. 
Perhaps most important just now, for the 
first time since the Red Sox and the White 
Sox met in 1919, baseball is blessed with 
an all “Wild Western World Series.” The 
game should easily win both the “farm 
vote” in the simmering Middle West and 
the “rugged individuals” gainfully em- 
ployed in Detroit. 


Upheaval in National League 


Back in the middle of September, base- 
ball interest was centered around the 
battle between Mickey Cochrane’s in- 
spired Detroit Tigers and the aging New 
York Yankees. “Schoolboy” Rowe, pitch- 
ing power-house of the Tigers, held the 
spot-light by matching the American 
League record of winning sixteen games in 
a row. 


The American League lead had see- 
sawed back and forth between those two 
clubs all summer. The Tigers pulled 
out into the lead for good just in time to 
permit the full glare of publicity accorded 
to baseball to be focused on the upheaval 
and overthrow in the National League, 
where the Giants, World’s Champions last 
year, had been safely in the lead this sea- 
son since June 6. 


Considering the amount of noise that 
the Brothers Dean have contrived to pro- 
duce between themselves, it is not quite 
accurate to say that the St. Louis Cardinals, 
with Frank Frisch at the helm, had been 
“stalking” the Giants all summer—the 
word implies secrecy and stealth. When 
the Dean brothers made good their boast 


| of winning forty-five games between them, 


notice was rudely served on the Giants in 
no small voice. 


The Dodgers Get Revenge 


Still it came as a distinct shock last Sat- 
urday, to find the faltering Giants facing 
the lowly Brooklyn Dodgers with the 
League lead at stake—the St. Louis 
Cardinals were on a home-stretch drive 
for the lead out on their home grounds. 
The Giants opened last week with a two- 
and-one-half game lead and only four 
games to go. Early this season, Manager 
Terry of the Giants had wondered out 
loud if the Brooklyn Dodgers were still 
in the League. Those same insulted and 
often-beaten Dodgers found adequate re- 
venge last Saturday in trouncing the Giants, 
and again on Sunday, knocking them out 
of the race. Not that the win on Sunday 
meant any more than salt in a mortal 
wound, for the Dean boys were twice trounc- 
ing the Cincinnati Reds to gain a two- 
game lead and the right to meet the 
Detroit Tigers in the World Series this 
week. Baseball had moved West with a 
vengeance. 
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Come South! Con 
to Florida! Co 
to sunny St. Pete 
burg! You will lo 
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on Florida’s Gu 
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Plan to come early and stay late. Fo 
booklet write, A. J. Deaderick, Sec’y 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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Recognizing the best in modern 
trend of appointments and deco- 
ration, yet holding toits fine tradi- 
tions, the Bellevue—your home 
in Philadelphia—has made many 
changes during recent months for 
your added comfort and enjoy- 
ment. ..and rates are reasonable. 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Manager 


by James C. Fernald, L. H. D, English grammar 
presented so concisely, simply, accessibly, that it is 
of constant value to every one who pede ‘practical 
information. Cloth, $2.00; by mail, $2.1 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354 Fourth fee W.Y.Cty Languag} 


Tough beard 2 


Tender skin? The Dry Shaver 
will remove your beard close 
and clean. Cannot possibly cut 
nor hurt you. NO BLADES. NO 
LATHER. Ask your local dealer 
to demonstrate or send $15 to 
us. Fully guaranteed. DEPT D, 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER; INC. 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


SCHICK 


DRY SHAVER 
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The East Is in the Saddle Again 


Was Meadow Brook Against the West and the Rest of the W orld— 
and the East and Meadow Brook Won 


By Reacan McCrary 


year or so ago, polo was about the only 
ne in America that had escaped the 
yom Spirit.” Promoters had not then got 
t. The men responsible for polo had not 
n pushed their game into the mad 
amble for gate-receipts, into the cut- 
dat competition with baseball, golf, 
inis, and all other sports for the favor of 
) galleries that were being so ardently 
ned by the gate. There was none of the 
srsectional rivalry that had been in- 
ted into the veins of every other sport 
so much success financially. 


hen, last summer, the Polo Association 

ched a program of missionary work 
the interest of the game. At Onwentsia, 

in easy reach of Chicago, the first 
ist-West Matches were played. “The 
Nst” walloped a badly-organized quartet 
individual stars led by Tommy Hitch- 
k, and labeled “The East.” 


She cry went up from coast to coast: 
ne reign of the Bourbons at Meadow 
ok is ended! Out with the Old Order!” 
was a bad year for the “ins” in the game 
polo, as in the game of politics. Cecil 
ith and Elmer Boeseke were pushed up 
the pedestal of polo—‘Ten-goalers” 
jh Tommy Hitchcock. The Western 
mies were extolled. Intersectionalism 
f| been injected into the game. The 
'o Association produced a “World 
jies” and polo belonged to the people. 


But during the summer just past, there 
| been a reaction rising all along the 
». The East-West Series, a lusty howl- 

infant prodigy of polo, was moved to 
jadow Brook—and promptly rained on 
| about three weeks. When, at last, the 
jther relented, the East soundly trounced 


) West in the first game. Surprize! 

‘he West hastily reshuffled their galaxy 
aces for the second game. Boeseke was 
j. at Back, at. least in the line-up, Roark 
f o. 3, Smith at No. 2, and Pedley was 
| 


f 
} 


sup in front. Mike Phipps, Jimmy Mills, 
Inston Guest, and Billy Post lined up 
ain for the East. 


The best “team” won. And it was one 
of the few real teams that has been de- 
veloped in the last few years. The East 
would go roaring down the field, strung 
out as they should be: No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, 
and Billy Post at Back, always at Back. 
Occasionally, Jimmy Mills would yell—or 
perhaps it would be Mike Phipps—‘Stay 
back, Billy. Back!” And Billy would 
stay back where he belonged. At times 
they would bunch into a flying wedge of 
fury, led by Mike Phipps, riding all out as 
he always does. 


But always they were a team. The 
little white ball went from one to the other 
of them—just like a hockey game or fast 
basket-ball under the goal. And _ after 
Guest had carried the ball up to the goal 
in long, booming shots, the game looked 
just like indoor polo—short passes, and, 
then, a poke between the posts. 


The Open an Anticlimax 


The West suffered from the same faults 
that beset the East last summer: They 
were four individual stars playing almost 
against each other. It is a significant fact 
that Boeseke, allegedly the Back for the 


West, scored five goals in addition to the 


one he made for the East, while Eric Ped- 
ley, No. 1, scored only two goals. , 


The East and Meadow Brook are back 
in the saddle again—and firmly, for there 
was still another team of Easterners on 
the sideboards that probably could have 
beaten the West: Hitchcock, Iglehart, 
Hopping, and Gerry. 

The Open Championship is under way 
there now. The Open was once the peak 
of the season, as it should be. The East- 
West spectacle has shoved the Open up 
among football schedules and almost into 
the ice-hockey season, made an anticlimax 
out of it. Perhaps another year, Meadow 
Brook and the Polo Association can work 
together to put the game back where it 
once was, unique as a sport on the play- 
ing-fields of America. 


ide World 


“To the victors belong the spoils” 
Mrs, Devereux Milburn presents the cup to the East: Michael Phipps, Winston Guest 


. 
. 


| (behind the cup), Jimmy Mills, and Billy Post 
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The 
MODERN SYSTEM 


MEAT REGU 


See ucAT WHERE IT 1S WANTED 


No automobile, old or new, is complete with- 
out Ha Dees—the modern system of car heat- 
ing. This is not just a heater that throws a 
hot blast only in mild weather. Ha Dees isa 
complete hot water heating system which 
provides uniform, comfortable warmth in all 
weather. Itis transferable from car to car. 


Your health and comfort demands Ha Dees. 

New models have increased heating capacity 

and a new “Tell-Tale” switch. The first cost 

is the only cost and that’s but a few dollars. 

Write for complete description. 

LIBERTY FOUNDRIES CO., Rockford, Ill. 
(Division of Burd Piston Ring Co.) 


* REGULATED TO ALL WEATHER 
* FITS ANY MAKE OF CAR 
* COSTS BUT A FEW DOLLARS 


Patented 
heat control 


New **Tell- 
Tale’? switch 


SOUS AE HE 


Ha Dees: 


CAR HEATING SYSTEM 


ALVIENE>"2 HEATRE 


Graduates: Lee Tracy, Peggy Shannon, Fred Astaire, Una Merkel 
i , Mary Pickford, etc. Drama, Dance, Speech, Musica 
Comedy, Opera. Personal Development, Culture. Stock Theatre 
Training appearance while learning. For catalog write Secretary 
LIPTON, 66 West 85 St., N.Y. 


JEARN, ACCOUNTING 


at home : 
—at a fraction of the usual cost © 


1 with identical lecture notes, practice sets, prob- 
Jems and solutions developed at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and used in over a hundred other colleges. 


NEY developments in business. spell at- 
st tractive and tremendously broadened 
opportunities over next few years for men 
who know accounting. Responsible work; 
better than average pay; direct road to 
executive positions or own practice. 

Prepare yourself now in spare time. Organized, 
graded lessons for systematic study, from elementary 
to advanced accounting, including costs, audits, Thou- 
sands have learned this practical, low cost 
way; splendid C.P.A. preparation. 
Send for this FREE BOOKLET 

Fill in and mail the coupon below 
for free booklet, ‘‘How to Train for 
New Opportunities in Accounting,’’ 
with full details of unique advan- 
tages and easy terms of payment. 
No salesmen will call. Write now. 


me i) This Form mat me TS 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
J Pert. M 815, 15 E. 26th St., New York, N. Y. 
Send me free booklet giving full information about 
use for home study of the Complete Accounting 
Course material developed at Northwestern University. 


| Name ... 
I ACOPOSSY A loudks, sa.kas main chemeepunen aens 


City ia wee RE WORGO, azine ; 
a a ot 


Investment 


and Finance 


Margin Rules Seem Wisely Tolerant 


Federal Reserve Regulations Will Permit Immoderate Speculation, but Force No Liquidatio 
Stock Exchange Has a “Brain Trust’; Aristocrat Flouts Despondency 


ITH timely un- 
derstanding and 
practical wisdom, 


the Federal Reserve Board 
has put only a minimum 
of restraint upon reason- 
able stock-market specula- 
tion. 

It has conformed exactly 
to the standard named in 
the new Securities and 
Exchange law by fixing 25 
and 45 per cent. as the 
range of the margin which 
a broker must demand and a client must 
provide when a speculative transaction in 
stocks is inaugurated. It has done very 
little more in the way of margin regulation. 
In fact, it has thoughtfully refrained from 
doing much that Wall Street has feared. 


PA 


Acme 


Surprizing, perhaps significant, is the 
Board’s specific restriction of the 25-45 per 
cent. margin requirement to initial trans- 
actions only. With tolerance that is also 
shrewdness, it has refused to name any per- 
centage that must be maintained thereafter. 
Therefore, nothing in the new code will 
compel a broker to sell out a client’s stock 
because the market value has declined. 
That is left to the broker’s own judgment, 
or to the rules of the stock exchange of 
which he is a member. 


Thus, no liquidation of speculators’ ac- 
counts is to be forced by Federal authority, 
even when margins have been reduced to 
dangerous thinness. There will be only 
prevention of new ventures by those who 
have not ample financial strength to under- 
take them. 


That is the basic principle of the new 
Federal margin rules which the Reserve 
Board and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission will apply to public specula- 
tion on the stock exchanges on October 
15. It is far_more 
temperate than antici- 
pated in Wall Street. 

It reduces to a 
minimum, both now 
and hereafter, the 
danger of market dis- 
order _ proceeding 
from enforcement of 
the letter of Federal 
requirements. It very definitely clamps a 
brake upon immoderate speculation by 
those of small means, yet gives them much 
protection against sudden disaster. It quite 
fails to set up the obstacles to normal stock- 
market activity of which the financial 
community has been so long afraid. 

Pass + 

Wall Street was quick to apply “brain 
trust” to the ten non-members who were 
named last week by the New York Stock 
Exchange ad- 
40 


New 


Federal 


Margin 
Rules 


unprecedented official 


as 


John M. Hancock George H. Houston 


By Rosert WINSMORE 


Keystone 


Fred I. Kent 


visers to its Board of Governors. News- 
paper men were equally prompt to hail the 
make-up of the important new committee as 
politically significant, even politically ex- 
pedient. 


Adolf A. Berle, Jr., it was pointed out, 
is a confidant of President Roosevelt, and 
was an active “brain truster” before he be- 
came the City of New York’s Chamberlain. 
Also, John M. Hancock, of the banking 


house of Lehman Brothers, is the Presi- 


dent’s close friend, was lately an NRA 


official, might have 
been a member of the 
new SEC had he not 
declined. 

As against these 
two, Baldwin Loco- 
motive’s President, 
George H. Houston, 
and the New York Re- 
serve Bank’s former 
Comptroller, Fred I. Kent, were noted as 
frank critics and opponents of Administra- 
tion policies. 


Stock 
Exchange 


“Brain 


Trust’’ 


It was remarked, as well, that, as execu- 
tive head of Western Union, Roy B. White 
has been outspoken in objection to various 
provisions of the NRA’s communications 
code. 

While the selection of Messrs. Berle and 
Hancock may have been somewhat judi- 
cious, it may be doubted that consideration 
of political alinements had much or any- 
thing to do with the Stock Exchange’s com- 
mittee slate as a whole. 


All ten men who hereafter will serve as 
non-member, non-voting governors of the 
exchange have practical knowledge of Wall 
Street affairs. Six are engaged in banking 
or brokerage. Three are corporation ex- 
ecutives. One—Doctor Berle—taught cor- 
poration law at Columbia before he took 
political office. 

The addition of these outsiders to its 
councils is, of course, the Stock Exchange’s 
rather belated answer to the long standing 
public complaint against too much “in- 
side control.” 

saan er * 

Gloomy investment bankers were pointed- 

ly reminded last week of increasing dis- 


agreement with their fe 
that New Deal regulat 
has permanently scote 
profitable enterprise 
their tribe. In frank | 
pute with the now fashi 
able timidity, a conser 
tive Wall Street ari; 
crat, the house of Laz 
Fréres, threw open 
doors of an affiliate or 
ization, newly created 
underwrite, distribute, 
deal in corporation sec 
ties of the investment class. 


A. A. Berle, Jr. 


Refreshing confidence was set forth 
an official outgiving: 

“Despite existing uncertainties the b 
ness presents unusual opportunity for ¢ 
structive effort. ... The attitude tow: 
honest business displayed by the Securi 
and Exchange Commission has encoura 
us in the belief that the time is opport 

Those who have had occasion to 
low the developing policies of the new ¢ 
mission have been much heartened. . 
We share the hope that regulatory measu 
which in great part have much merit, 
be so modified as to afford a maximum 
protection for the investor and a minim 
of interference with proper and conser 
tive business.” 


The source makes the confidence 
pressive, assures that it is not impetu 
Brothers of a French family foun: 
Lazard Fréres in New Orleans in 18 
Later, they followed the gold-rush to C: 
fornia, resettled their firm in San Francis 
gave particular attention to the intere 
of European capital in the new El Dora’ 
The house grew steadily in importance @ 
dignity, until, in 1884, it became the L 
don, Paris & American Bank, and | 
activities of Lazard Fréres were tra 
ferred to New Yo 

Since then, w 
closely affiliated fi 
in Paris and Lond 
the Lazard name 
been outstanding 
the field of inter 
tional finance and f 
eign exchang 
Notably able as fin 
ciers have been its successive sen 
partners—the elder Eugene Meyer, Char 
Altschul, and George Blumenthal who, 
retirement, now devotes himself chiefly 
the New York Metropolitan Museum of A 


The present head of Lazard Fréres 
Frank Altschul, son of Charles, still un¢ 
fifty, bibliophile and liberal patron of Yal 
library. To him is credited the optimis 
foresight that has established the firm’s n 
investment-banking ally, Lazard Fréres 
Co., Incorporated. 


An 
Aristocrat 


Is 
Confident 
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perch Denies Once More 
tnard M. Baruch, of Wall Street and 


jhington (vocation, finance; avocation, 
Af ics), again found it necessary last 
t to deny that he had accepted appoint- 
jt to high public office, this time to an 
\ chairmanship. He has been making 
jlar denials at intervals ever since he 
me nationally prominent as a supporter 
ladviser of Woodrow Wilson more than 
ty years ago. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
ich persistently has refused office, and 
Py for the frankly avowed reason that 

‘as essentially a speculator and wanted 
pmain one. Once he might have been 
q etary of the Treasury, and it is said 
President Wilson was not well pleased 
fa he refused. 


kn 
“fhen the country went to war, he shelved 


ispeculating, became chairman of the 
JA Industries Board, later went to Paris 
iid in the arrangement of the peace. 
‘fr that, he returned to speculation. To 
toosevelt Administration he contributed 
ytwo lieutenants, Brig.-Gen. Hugh S. 
mson and George N. Peek, but not him- 
Now, doubtless with a shrewd twinkle, 
jas turned his back on Wall Street, and 
f’ uptown to devote his time to writing 


gutobiography. 


all Street conservatives are finding 
fort in the increasing indication that 


Particularly 
ome to them was Secretary Morgen- 


‘@xely for months to come. 


.B’s disclosure that the Treasury is con- 
Hlating comparative long-term financ- 
Fin December. That would seem to 
Vy quite clearly that no revaluation of 
| or silver, or experiments with paper 
‘ey, will be mentioned by Washington 
ne meantime. With nearly a billion of 
year certificates of indebtedness matur- 
just before the end of the year, and 
the intent to refund them into longer- 
ng obligations if bond-market condi- 
|; then are favorable, it is a reasonable 
Emption that nothing will be done to 


‘e fresh unsettlement with respect to the 


| 


' ie 
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Silver Trading Goes to Canada 


After the Nationalization of All Domestic Stocks of the White Metal 
by Presidential Decree, Speculation Travels North 


On the one hand are assurances at Wash- 
ington that neither destruction nor alien- 
ation of legitimate markets on the coun- 
try’s exchanges is contemplated. On the 
other is the bald fact that one such market 
in New York already has been destroyed, 
and that American interests have turned to 
Canada. The market is that for future- 
delivery contracts in silver. 


Brisk trading in such contracts on the 
Commodity Exchange in New York ended 
abruptly, automatically, when the Presi- 
dent’s decree nationalized all domestic 
stocks of silver at a fixed price approxi- 
mating fifty cents an ounce, and also 
imposed a tax of 50 per cent. upon all fu- 
ture profits gained from dealings in the 
metal. Altho not illegal, a revival of the 
business within the United States now is 
virtually impossible. In competition with 
foreign markets, the tax is prohibitive. 
There would be constant danger of an- 
other Federal valuation, and seizure of 
such silver as would have to be on hand 
to provide for the fulfilment of contracts. 


A market for silver futures will be opened 
in Montreal, it was announced on Sunday 
night by the Provisional Governors of the 
new exchange. It will be primarily for use 
by the American producers, banks, foreign- 
exchange factors, speculators who for- 
merly did their business more conveniently 
at home. International operations in silver 
that heretofore were between other world 
centers and New York now will be between 
those world centers and Canada. And rep- 
resentative Wall Street brokers—this being 
noteworthy—have had most to do with the 
promotion of the new Canadian enterprise. 
New York interests will be represented on 
the Board of Governors of the new organiza- 
tion. 

Chief promoter, altho officially a mere 
adviser, has been J. Chester Cuppia, 
partner of E. A. Pierce & Company, 
Wall Street’s biggest brokerage house, 
whose elaborate private-wire system extends 
to branch offices in three Canadian cities. 
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Four Indicators of Business Activity 


4s chart shows in percentage of deviation from the basis of weekly average for 1923- 


/5, inclusive, steel ingot production in percentage of total plant capacity, total freight 


‘loadings, bank debits outside New York City, and automobile production. 


It covers 


i the week ending September 22 
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HH 


Expert in the machinery of commodity 
markets, Mr. Cuppia shares credit with 
Henry Hentz & Company’s Jerome Lewine 
for having first organized New York’s in- 
dividual exchanges for contract dealings in 
rubber, metals, silk, and what not, and for 
having then combined them to form the 
present New York Commodity Exchange, 
of which he is vice-president. 


Mr. Cuppia has been arguing eloquently 
that an American market for silver is a 
world-wide need. If it has been destroyed 
and can not revive in the United States, it 
must be recreated somewhere near New 


York, he has urged. 


Return to Gold Basis Urged 


A return to the gold standard as the 
only basis for “real or permanent recovery” 
was one of seven points urged upon the 
Federal Reserve Board by the Federal Ad- 
visory Council in a report made public in 
Chicago on September 27. The Board an- 
nounced the next day that it had advised 
the Council that the matter was outside the 
jurisdiction of both. 


The Council had recorded the following 
convictions which are excerpts from the 
text of the statement: 


“1. That no real or permanent recovery can 
be had . . . until the country has been placed 
on a sound financial basis . . . and that such 
sound basis necessarily implies a standard gold 
dollar of definitely and permanently fixed gold 
contents... 


“2. That a currency of fluctuating value will 
not materially affect the general price level, nor 
will it adjust the discrepancies between the 
prices of various commodities. ... 


“3. That a well-formulated and definitely 
stated program for balancing the national 
budget . . . is essential. 


“4. That a serious factor of rapidly increas- 
ing importance is the tendency of business en- 
terprises directly conducted by government 
agencies to reach out further and further into 
fields heretofore occupied by private capital, 
thereby destroying taxable values. 

“5. That steadily mounting government debt, 
particularly when not accompanied by increas- 
ing national income, constitutes a dangerous 
threat to public credit ... vital to the coun- 
try’s welfare. Rigid economies should be en- 
forced .. . spending can not of itself bring 
about prosperity. 

“6. That the currency and credit now... 
available are ample for an expansion of busi- 
ness far exceeding any which the country has 
yet experienced ... that the demands for 

. inflation . .. rest upon reasoning again 
and again proved .. . to be a tragic illusion. 

“7. That the threat of inflation is a threat to 
every prudent man and woman who, by honest 
work and intelligent thrift, has accumulated a 
savings account against old age and want... 
The history of every country in every age where 
inflation has been tried has been the same. It 
ends in utter disaster for every class but one 

. . the speculators. Except for disastrous war 
and destroying pestilence, no greater calamity 
could come upon us... . ” 


The Council’s statement followed a meet- 
ing with the Federal Reserve Board in 
Washington on September 18, but it was 
denied that these points were discussed at 
that time. 
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Its the Years Behind 


THAT PUT THIS RADIO 


Since 1929, every SCOTT receiver has been 
an all-wave receiver. Because of painstak- 
ing, laboratory-precise methods of custom- 
building, the number of SCOTT receivers 
available has always beenlimited. Today... 
with many all-wave receivers using develop- 
ments pioneered and perfected by SCOTT 
engineers...it is stilla mark of distinc- 
tion—and a source of satisfaction—to owna 
SCOTT. For only the SCOTT ALL-WAVE 
FIFTEEN can bring you the entire scope of 
regular broadcasts, as well as short wave 
programs from London, Paris, Rome, Ber- 
lin, Madrid, Sydney,and the uttermost ends 
of earth, with so much more regularity, 
usable volume, and beauty of tone. Superi- 
ority of SCOTT performance over that of 
any other receiver is guaranteed. Send to- 
day for complete details and PROOF! 


ee eee a ee eS ee ee ee 


E. H. Scott Radio Laboratories, Inc. 


4450 Ravenswood Ave., Dept. LD-104 I 
Chicago, Illinois I 
Send me complete information about | 
the SCOTT ALL-WAVE FIFTEEN, I 
including Proof of Performance and 

Technical Details. : 
Name ] 
Address J 
“Gp a ED 


Se// PLAYING 
INITIAL CARDS 


Easy to earn money 
taking orders from 
friends and others for the new Initial Playing Cards, and our 
complete line of smart Bridge and Pinochle decks. Unique, 
beautiful; popular low prices! 
FREE Samples You can start earning money 
at once. Thousands doing it now. No experience required. 
Write today for full information and sample outfit FREE. 


General CardCo., 1201 W. Jackson Blvd., Dept. 72, Chicago, Ill. 


Why Tolerate Pimples 
and Blackheads when 


CUTICURA 


Quickly Relieves Them 


Price 25c. each. Bemple free, 
Address : “Cuticura,” Dept. 5K,Malden,Mass. 


WRITE FOR 
BOOKLET ON 
SIROIL! 


Don’t delay. This relief has accomplished 
wonders for men, women and children who 
have been chronic sufferers from psoriasis. 
Siroil applied externally to the affected 
area causes the scales to disappear, the red 
blotches to fade out and the skin to resume 
its normal texture. Siroil backs with a guar- 
antee the claim that if it does not relieve 
you within two weeks—and you are the 
sole judge— your money will be refunded. 
Write for booklet upon this new treatment, 
Don’t delay. Write at once, 


SIROIL LABORATORIES INC. 
1214 Griswold St., Dept. D-10 Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me full information on 
Siroil—the new treatment of psoriasis. 


Name _ : 
Address___ 
City 


State 


Team-Work of Officials 
In Handling Lindbergh Case 


(Continued from page 6) 
Observers continued to note the coopera- 
tion among Federal, State, and municipal 
authorities in their handling of the case. 


It had been agreed that in the Lindbergh 
case, all three forces—the Department of 
Justice, the New York Police Department, 
and the New Jersey State Police —would 
receive equal credit. 


Because the Federal criminal division 
can cut through so much red tape at State 
lines, Mr. Hoover’s work in the Lindbergh 
case helped matters considerably. 


While some editors warmly praised the 
authorities for their effective cooperation in 
“breaking” the Lindbergh case, others were 
sharply critical of the “unsatisfactory coor- 
dination of criminal investigation.” 


“From the evidence in the Lindbergh 
case,” said the Philadelphia Record, “two 
significant points emerge—that coordina- 
tion of criminal investigation by the State 
and Federal Governments is far from satis- 
factory; that a system of identification 
cards as advocated by The Record would 
have resulted in Hauptmann’s deportation 

. One can only wonder how many. more 
potential Hauptmanns are loose in the 
land; how many aliens, who have no right 
here, move about with impunity because 
there is no ready means of identifying 
them.” 


The New York Times: “The thorough- 
ness with which the investigation was car- 
ried on, long before the suspect was ar- 
rested, is the best reason to believe that a 
complete revelation of all the facts will be 
achieved. In this thoroughness there is a 
warning for all evil-doers which will not be 
ignored, and fresh assurance to the public 
of the competence and fidelity of the enforc- 
ing of the law.” 


The Brooklyn Daily Eagle: “Officials, 
Federal, State, and local, whose business it 
is to track down the perpetrators of crimes, 
have seldom been shown to better advantage 
than in the Lindbergh kidnaping. Many 
aspects of this monstrous crime remain to 
be cleared up, but the revelations so far are 
sufficient to vindicate the advocates of sci- 
entific methods in combating criminality. 
The arrest of the man Hauptmann shows 
the scientific method at its best.” 


Washington Press Comment 


The Washington Daily News: “The Lind- 
bergh kidnaping put the United States into 
the business of catching interstate crimi- 
nals. Congress passed the Lindbergh anti- 
kidnaping law in June, 1932. Since then 
there have been twenty-nine kidnapings. 
All of these cases have been solved, save 
three. It is cooperation between the com- 
munities and the Government, in applying 
science to detection, that is succeeding in 
this country.” 


The Washington Post: “There are tens 
of thousands of aliens illegally in this coun- 
try. If compelled to show proof of registra- 
tion, the detection and expulsion of the un- 
desirable in this number would be greatly 
simplified. But the chances of abuses in 
such procedure are enormous.” 
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FREE,.DOG, 


SOAP DISH 


@ Here’s a handy thing to have— 
and it’s FREE! A covered pyroxy- 
lin dish which holds a cake of 
Lister’s Dog Soap and enables you to keep y 
pet’s favorite soap separate from other soaps. 
2 cakes of Lister’s Dog Soap at your druggist’s 
get a Soap Dish free. Lister’s Dog Soap now h 
new formula that positively kills fleas. Rema 
“doggy” odor and is harmless to the dog and 
hands. 


FLEA 


NEW FORMULA KILLS 


WANT a new business profession 
your own, with all the trade you 


DO YOU attend to? Then become a foot | 


rectionist, and in a few weeks earn big income in ser 
fees—not medical nor chiropody—easy terms for hi 
training, no further capital needed, no goods to buy, 
agency. Established 1894. Address 

Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, i 


and TOES 


a Sign of 


“Athiete’s ‘ 
Foot’’ 


If your feet or toes itch, look out! It’s a sign 
* Athlete’s Foot’’ (ringworm). To stop intense it 
ingand prevent spread of the infection, use Dr.Scho: 
SOLVEX. Itquickly kills the germ and soon resto 
theskin to normal. Insist on Dr. Scholl’s for sure re: 
—50¢and $1.00, at drug, shoe and department sto 


DrScholls S olve) 


| 

free LATEST DIRECTO! 
TO GOOD PRODUC 

If you want to know the latest news 
about motor cars, products for the 
home, family and the business, winter 


resorts, cruises, then write for a free 
copy bE the 


ADVERTISING GUID 


It contains information about 


PRODUCTS FOR THE HOME | 
PRODUCTS FOR MEN & WOMEN 
TRAVEL & TOURS 
AUTOMOBILES & ACCESSORIES 
INSURANCE 

OFFICE EQUIPMENT, ETC. 


The September Guide, off the press the first 
of this month, includes a summary of in- 
teresting advertisements currently published 
in The Digest. It is issued as a special fre¢ 
service to Digest readers. It helps them 
buy with economy, and protects them 
against inferior substitutes by describing 
worthwhile nationally-known products. If 
fives addresses of manufacturers who offe 
samples and interesting booklets. 


The Literary Digest 
Dept. H, 354 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 


Please send me a free copy of the Advertis 
Guide. 


Name 


Cee eeeeececceresessece re 


Address 


ee | 


Militia in Labor Disputes 


9 the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
the United States is a republic governed by 

votes (opinions) of the majority, why can 
small minority of employers have a State 
fovernor call out the militia to reduce or 
yrce the acceptance of low wages and con- 
\pmitant living conditions? Or contrariwise, 
\f this is a democracy why not grant the 
iWivilege to the vast majority of employees to 
hive the President of the country call out the 
‘federal troops to maintain and increase wages 
id add to the purchasing. power of the masses? 

JERE. HEILMAN. 


i 


arlingame, California. 


| 
q For a Program of Reconstruction 


D the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
seems to me that millions of Americans 
ght to desire to get a politically non-partizan 
(timate of what solid, thoughtful people want 
i’ having representatives of the religious press, 
por press, farmer press, soldier press and non- 
cialistic, non-communistic liberal press meet 
‘a centrally located city (like Chicago, for 
\fistance, but not “official” Washington) and 
jaw up a definite program of social recon- 
uction, and then fight for the legal adoption 
this national program in their respective 
Wnblications. In this way American social 
tion would function on a scale so impressive 
» to override substantially any partizan poli- 
ss of an unhealthy kind. 
‘#Let me suggest to thoughtful Americans 
‘Jat it is better for non-partizan thinkers to 
‘rive at a sensible, compromise program than 
/is to invite men like Long in Louisiana and 
Ibo in Mississippi to make successful radical 
.fppeals to discontented people, who, in their 
“iyscontent, throw away prudence. 
“y Witiiam Morcan Hannon. 


i 


2w Orleans. 


National Music Camp 


» the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
scluded in a virgin forest, overlooking the 
Wautiful Lake Wa-ba-ke-netta in Northern 
lichigan, two men have spent an _ entire 
\rtune building an experimental laboratory 

growing musicians. The two men _ so 
‘Wliantly fighting our battle of “more lasting 
Siusic” are Dr. Joseph Maddy of Michigan 
iversity and Mr. T. P. Giddings, Director of 
fusic in the Minneapolis Public Schools. 
heir laboratory is none other than the per- 
“ps too little known “National Music Camp.” 
‘After spending the most delightful summer 
y niy life in the supervisors’ division of this 
imp, and observing the serious study and 
formance of the high school students 
Mthered there (the majority of them with 
@holarships), the original compositions which 
‘ey have worked upon, the high ideals and 
Yeas which they have taken away with them, 
fcan not help but feel that we, the musically 
linded populace, can help this camp toe a 
omer basis. Epona V. FRANTz. 
illiamstown, Pennsylvania. 


| 
| 
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Women’s Charm—A Retort 


the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
srmit me to tell you how much I enjoyed that 
fry interesting and instructive epistle from 
vr. Messick which you published in the issue 
4 September 22. If I understand correctly, 
ir. Messick is endeavoring to tell us that the 
ls are totally lacking in charm and culture. 
bw, it seems to me that any gentleman who 
fsumes the responsibility of making such 
4/clarations should be able to offer himself as 
Hhidence that his sex has been endowed with 


q 


ing about men that never changes is their 
‘ounding faith in themselves. They are posi- 
rely childlike in their respect for their own 


From Our Readers to Our Readers 


opinions. It never occurs to them that they 
may not be able to measure up to feminine 
standards because they are so engrossed with 
the idea that God made no woman who is 
capable of appreciating their noble virtues and 
sterling qualities. For such men more and 
better mirrors are recommended. Whenever 
we hear a man say that women are petty- 
minded, shallow, etc., etc., we can rest assured 
that he is afflicted with a disease that seems 
to have been’ impartially distributed between 
the sexes—egotism. 
KATHERINE M. GopLey. 

Watertown, New York. 


Banks’ Interest Charges 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
I have just finished reading your article on 
“The Drive for Bank Credit Expansion” which 
was very much enjoyed. I am glad to hear 
that this “Super Tight” credit restriction situa- 
tion has come to the attention of President 
Roosevelt and that he will take immediate 
action. 

I am a postal clerk with a steady job, but 
in common with thousands of other wage 
earners and small business men must borrow 
small sums at times for emergencies. Formerly 
I had been able to make these small loans 
easily and cheaply but on a recent visit to my 
bank I found it a difficult and costly procedure. 
To illustrate: 


Loan $25. 
Interest 00 
Service charge 00 


Total charge 3 months $1. 16 per cent. 


I must have a co-signer and note must be 
paid in three months, said the banker, and I 
remarked I was not surprized at the enormous 
business of the finance companies. 


Rantoul, Ilinois. Date Curtis. 


The Demand for Labor 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
“Only when the demand for labor will be 
equal to the supply will labor have a real and 
just value,” says Mrs. George Judd. It is 
evident that she is content that labor be 
classified as mere merchandise, valued accord- 
ing to the “market”—a good and merciful 
labor market. 

Capitalism places labor in the commodity 


EVERYBODY WAWTS TO KEEP 
WARM THIS WINTER ~ BUT 
NOBODY SEEMS TO WANT 
to SAW wood! 


et 
Fas O GSIOSL. 


Watch Winter, Boys! 


—Seibel in the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch 


status. Surely God did not intend this, yet 
it is so. Only when the working-class 
organizes into revolutionary industrial unions 
to take, hold and operate the means of life, 
so that all who labor will get the full social 
value of their labor, will the reward of labor 
be “real and just.” This is, of course, 
Socialism. Silane: 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 


Taking Jobs From Women 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
In answer to M. Catherine Stoddard’s, “Should 
we follow Mussolini?” 

If it is possible to deprive all married 
women of the right to work as teachers, shop 
workers, office workers, or any form of wage 
earning, it would be just as possible to bring 
about the loss of their right to vote or to 
participate in any governmental position. 

To bring about a complete dismissal of 
all married women from public service or 
other forms of endeavor might eventually 
work the same hardship on the unmarried or 
single woman. This gigantic error of doing 
away with all married women workers, who 
undoubtedly are as able and efficient as men 
and single women, could work a great deal of 
hardship to our moral fiber and to the phys- 
ical well being of the country. 

Detroit, Michigan. CLARE Margulis. 


The Whisky-Tester 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
Interesting is the item in THE Lirerary DicEst 
of September 22 describing Whisky-tester 
Levine. Disappointing is the absence of 
revelation of the brand of Scotch that he 
mixes with his evening soda. 

Is such information private? It would be 
comforting, I fancy, to many in this day when 
labels laugh at bottles. 


: yet ES C. FLEMING. 
Richmond, Virginia. Cuartes C. F £ 


Too Radical or Too Conservative? 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
I was very interested in your recent poll of 
public opinion on the “New Deal.” It seems 
a pity you didn’t add one more question, ask- 
ing those who disapproved on the whole of 
Roosevelt’s policies whether they disapproved 
because Roosevelt had been too radical or too 
conservative. This would have been most 
interesting and would have defined public 
opinion much more exactly. 


Palo Alto, California. E.-T. Dana. 


Two Views of the New Deal 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
It begins to look as tho the New Deal is 
simply the old racket of using public funds to 
keep the Administration in office. 


Ceres, New York. KE. D. Leacnu. 


% a 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
In many recent magazines there are articles 
which seem to try to foment distrust, and dis- 
loyalty to our very fine President. The writers 
of these disturbing articles seem to forget the 
terrible mess that Franklin D. Roosevelt 
stepped into on March 4, 1933. Loyalty and 
support for our President would be far better 
than nagging and knocking him. 

Pasadena, California. May J. KenNARD. 


“Kin’ Feste Burg” 


To the Editor of The Literary Digest—Sir:— 
May I call your attention to the proper title 
of Martin Luther’s battle hymn as printed in 
Tue LireRARY DicEst of September 22? It is 
not “Ein Fester Burg Ist Unser Gott.” It is 
rather “Ein’ Feste Burg Ist Unser Gott.” 
New York City. Orro BINKELE. 
43 


Well, It Helps.—‘“Murphy 
got rich quick, didn’t he?” 

“He got rich so quick that 
he can’t swing a golf club 
without spitting on his hands.” 
—Chicago News. 


True of Most Fish Stories. 
—FisHERMAN—"I tell you it 
was that long. I never saw 
such a fish!” 

Frrenp——‘I believe you.” — 
Wall Street Journal. 


And Welcome.—The last 
word in the dictionary is 
“ZYXT.” <A correspondent 
says that so far as he’s con- 
cerned any woman can have 


it. — Everybodys Weekly 
(London). 
See Him While You’re 


Waiting. — Servant— “The _ Policy!” 
doctor’s here, sir.” 

ABSENT-MINDED Man—I can’t see him. 
Tell him I’m ill.”—Boston Evening Tran- 


script. 


Pardon Me.—Another, who may be said 
to have his ups and downs is the unfor- 
tunate chap who happens to get an aisle 
seat at a movie.—Ed Scanlon in the Buffalo 
Evening News. 


Put Him in His Place!—‘Thomas, what 
is the matter with your brother?” asked the 
mother of the boys. 

“He’s crying,” replied Thomas, “because 
I’m eating my cake and won't give him any.” 

“Ts his own cake finished?” asked the 
mother. 

“Yes, and he cried while I was eating 
that, too.”—WNashville Banner. 


And Glad to Go to Jail.—‘“Sambo.” said 
the magistrate reproachfully to the Negro 
before him, “I can not conceive of a meaner, 
more cowardly act than yours of deserting 
your wife. Do you realize you are a 
deserter?” 

“If you knowed dat lady as I does,” re- 
plied Sambo, “you wouldn’t call me no de- 
serter. Ah is a refugee—dat’s what Ah is.” 
—Detroit News. 


And No Questions Answered.—At the 
Children’s Hospital Johnny was the terror 
of the ward. He was always in trouble. 
One day a weekly visitor, who knew his 
character, said to him: 

“Johnny, if you are good for a week, I'll 
give you sixpence when I come again.” 

A week later she stood before Johnny’s 
bed again. 

“Well,” she said, “I’m not going to ask 
the nurses if you’ve behaved. You must tell 
me yourself. Do you deserve the sixpence?” 
Then 
from among the sheets a small voice said: 

“Gimme a _ penny.” — Daily Express 
(London). 

At 


There was a moment’s silence. 


“Let’s call it a draw. 


(TITLH REGISTERED IN U. 8, PATENT OFFICKH) 


He Won.—It was at the orchestral con- 
cert, and after gazing for some time at the 
bass fiddle player, a man in the stalls 
muttered: “He’ll never do it; he'll never 
do it.” At length the title of the first num- 
ber was announced, whereupon the mut- 
terer continued his remark, louder each 
time. This was too much for a man in the 
row in front, and eventually he turned and 
said: “Stop your mutterings, sir!” “Well, 
he can’t do it, I tell you. I know he 
can’t!” was the reply. “Can’t do what?” 
“Put that big fiddle under his chin.”— 
Tit-Bits (London). 


Slips That Pass in the Night 


New Yarn.—Wells Outline of Hosiery— 
$1 Ea—Advertisement in Globe (Ariz.) 
paper. 


Making the Dove Shudder.—Mr. Swan- 
son said the exercises “would stimulate war 
as much as possible.”—-New York paper. 


Buy and Forget It.—Gains and losses of 
small fractions balanced each other off at 
the outset and I put her in the trunk in the 
early trading —Dallas paper. 


Just Gossip. 


Every community has some 
old man who, middle-aged married women 
tell you, was the local Miss America when 
they were girls.--New Haven paper. 


Hail, Uvalde!—Uvalde is a West Texas 
cow-town that, in this present era, has sup- 
plied the nation with considerable nuts, one 
vice-president, a governor and quantities of 
rock asphalt.—Detroit paper. 


Or 1940.-—If the present trend continues, 
the number of people inhabiting this coun- 
try will become stationary some time be- 


tween 1940 and 1940. 
Staunton (Va.) paper. 


You buy a lot and T’ll buy your insurance 


pice of Life 


He Believes It.—FARME 
—“An’ how’s Lawyer Jone 
doing, doctor?” | 

Docror—*Poor fellow, he’ 
lying at death’s door.” | 

FarRMER—“That’s grit fo 
ye; at death’s door, an’ stil 
lying.’—Toronto Globe. 


A Comparison.—‘‘Wisdor 
is greater than wealth,” sai 
the sincere citizen. 

“Perhaps,” answered Mi 
Dustin Stax. “And yet yo 
can found a college wit 
money, but you can’t start 
bank with wisdom.”—Was 
ington Evening Star. 


He Is Expected to Recove 
—The blacksmith was i 
structing a novice in th 
way to treat a horseshoe. 


—Judge “T’ll bring the shoe fro 
the fire and lay it on the a 
vil. When I nod my head you hit it wit 


this hammer.”—The Sentinel. 


Eye of the Beholder.—A recent show a 
vertised a chorus of seventy, but some 
them didn’t look to be a day over sixty-fiv 
—Florence (Ala.) Herald. 


Here’s a Quarter. — “Lady,” remark 
the indigent stranger, when she made re 
erence to the suspicious redness of his nos 
“it got that way from keeping it to t 
grindstone too long.”—George Ryan in t 
Boston Herald. 


On With the Dance. 
OUTBREAK OF COEDS HITS 
BYRD MEN IN ANTARCTI 
—Head-line in New Orleans paper. 


Asleep in the Deep.— After the strikin 
of the bell at six o’clock, Frank B sa 
two of the bride’s favorite old-time lov 
songs.—Reedsburg (Wis.) paper. 


Medical Journals Please Copy.—Due t 
difficulty in locating the appendix whic 
was finally found near the operating-tabl 
an unusually long time. — Unidentified 
paper. 


When, As, and If? 
PLEDGES SUPPORT 

TO AGED, JOBLESS 

PRES. ROOSEVEL! 

Head-line in Wilson (N. C.) paper 


Attention, Jimmy Durante. 
These four lines for the depressed: 
Skies may be dark with storm 

While fierce the north wind blows, 
Yet earth as heart is warm 
And the snow-drift hides the nose. 
—St. Petersburg (Fla.) paper. 


